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Abstract 

In  this  paper,  we  address  the  problem  of  designing  the  shape  of  physical  objects  defined  by  a 
set  of  functional  requirements.  In  particular,  we  show  how  to  design  elementary  components  of 
mechanical  devices  (kinematic  pairs)  from  a  description  of  their  desired  behavior.  We  begin  by 
presenting  two  ways  of  describing  kinematic  behavior,  a  possible  motions  description  and  a  causal 
description,  and  establish  the  correspondence  between  these  descriptions  and  their  equivalent  two- 
dimensional  configuration  space  representation.  We  then  present  a  backtracking  algorithm  that 
modifies  (or  creates)  object  shapes  by  adding  and  deleting  line  segments  and  arcs  to  the  objects' 
contours.  The  additions  and  deletions  are  guided  by  the  configuration  space  description  of  the 
desired  behavior.  In  the  case  of  the  design  of  two  convex  objects,  we  show  that  this  algorithm 
has  linear  complexity.  A  number  of  efficient  algorithms  for  the  case  of  two  translating  objects  are 
provided.  In  the  last  sections,  we  show  how  to  deal  with  design  problems  in  which  the  desired 
behavior  is  described  in  quahtative  and  causal  terms.  This  work  is  based  on  the  first  principles 
theory  of  shape  and  kinematic  function  developed  in  a  previous  work  [Joskowicz87c]. 


The  first  author  was  partially  supported  by  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant  under  contract  DCR-8603758 
and  by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  under  contract  N00014-85-K-0163  from  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research. 


1      Introduction 

Current  theories  of  automated  design  identify  two  classes  of  design:  routine  design  and  innovative  design 
([Brown86],  [Mittal86b],  [Mitchell85]).  In  routine  design,  the  design  process  starts  from  a  generic  speci- 
fication of  the  desired  device  and  progressively  refines  this  specification  until  the  detailed  composition  of 
the  desired  device  is  found.  At  each  refinement  step,  the  constraints  generated  by  the  new  requirements 
guide  the  design  process.  The  final  step  consists  of  choosing  the  appropriate  elementary  (or  primitive) 
components  that  will  form  the  device,  together  with  the  values  of  their  parameters  that  satisfy  the  set 
requirements.  Elementary  components  are  chosen  from  a  predefined  and  fixed  library  of  components.  In- 
novative design,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  presuppose  an  initial  generic  device  specification  nor  a  fixed 
library  of  components.  It  generally  requires  the  ability  to  reason  about  the  structure  and  underlying  physics 
(first  principles)  of  the  domain  of  application,  together  with  a  set  of  design  guidelines. 

The  scope  of  routine  design  depends  directly  on  the  modeling  of  the  elementary  components  of  the 
library.  Elementary  components  are  described  functionally,  i.e.  their  behavior  is  described  by  a  set  of 
parameters  and  relations  that  are  considered  appropriate  for  the  domain  of  application.  When  the  design 
specifications  requires  the  consideration  of  an  additional  parameter,  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  compo- 
nent, the  design  process  will  fail.  Innovative  design,  on  the  other  hand  is  only  limited,  in  principle,  by 
the  adequacy  of  the  domain  model  and  the  algorithms  that  manipulate  it.  Innovative  design  tends  to  be 
computationally  more  expensive  than  routine  design,  and  is  necessary  only  when  explicit  reasoning  about 
the  relation  between  structure  and  function  is  required.  In  certain  domains,  such  ais  digital  circuits,  routine 
design  is  an  appropriate  design  framework  since  most  of  the  design  is  structural  design.  Elementary  com- 
ponents (at  the  level  of  resistors,  capacities,  etc.)  are  generally  simple  and  the  modification  or  introduction 
of  new  basic  elements  is  very  seldomly  considered.  In  other  domains,  such  as  mechanical  devices  or  beam 
structure  design,  the  modification  and  introduction  of  new  basic  components  is  often  necessary  to  meet 
the  desired  requirements.  In  these  domains,  component  design  is  pervjisive,  and  thus  requires  an  adequate 
first  principles  theory  to  create  and  modify  basic  components. 

This  paper  eiddresses  the  problem  of  designing  elementary  components  in  the  domain  of  mechanical 
devices.  The  automatic  design  of  mechanical  devices  presents  a  number  of  interesting  issues,  not  encoun- 
tered in  other  domains  (see  [Dixon86]).  The  role  of  geometry,  for  example,  is  of  primary  importance  in 
mechanisms.  The  motion  of  each  object  and  the  relations  between  object  motions  in  the  mechanism  (the 
kinematic  behavior  of  the  mechanism)  are  directly  determined  by  the  shapes  of  the  objects  and  the  nature 
of  the  contacts  between  them.  Elementary  components  are  constituted  by  pairs  of  objects,  rather  than 
by  individual  objects  ([Reuleux76]).  Basic  components  are  called  kinematic  pairs.  Conunon  examples  of 
kinematic  pairs  are  a  screw  and  a  bolt,  a  pair  of  meshed  gears,  prismatic  joints,  etc.  Complex  mechanisms 
are  designed  by  aissembling  kinematic  pairs  that  achieve  the  desired  behavior. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  in  order  to  comply  with  the  given  design  requirements,  new  or  modified 
shapes  of  objects  in  kinematic  pairs  need  to  be  considered.  This  introduces  the  need  to  automate  the 
shape  creation  and  modification  decisions  that  take  place  during  the  design  process.  The  innovative  design 
paradigm  is  thus  necessary  for  designing  or  altering  kinematic  pairs.  In  most  existing  Computer-Aided 
Design  systems  (CAD)  [Encarnacao83],  the  decision  on  the  creation  of  an  object's  shape  is  the  task  of  the 
human  designer;  the  CAD  system  is  responsible  for  handhng  and  verifying  the  consistency  of  the  design 
decision.  CAD  systems  that  are  capable  of  introducing  shape  variations  to  objects  do  so  by  modifying  the 


values  of  predefined  shape  parameters  (routine  design). 

Having  recognized  the  need  for  reasoning  about  the  shape  of  objects  and  their  relation  to  kinematic 
behavior,  we  developed  a  first  principles  theory  bjised  on  the  notion  of  configuration  spaces.  We  have  showed 
in  previous  work  that  configuration  spaces  can  be  used  as  an  intermediate  symbolic  representation  that 
relates  object  geometry  and  kinematic  behavior  ([Joskowicz87a]).  The  configuration  space  of  a  mechanism 
specifies  the  set  of  placements  (positions  and  orientations)  of  objects  in  a  mechanism  such  that  no  two 
objects  overlap.  It  defines  the  set  of  legal  motions  for  each  object,  and  relates  the  functional  description 
of  a  mechanism  with  the  precbe  description  of  the  shape  of  these  objects.  Partitioning  the  configuration 
space  into  regions  provides  us  with  a  discrete,  qualitative  representation  of  the  kinematic  behavior.  The 
following  scheme,  from  [JoskowiczSTc]  illustrates  these  relationships: 

Kinematic  Behavior 

(t  Regions  of  the  configuration  space 

Configuration  Space 

$  Contacts  between  objects 

Object  Geometry 

Given  a  description  of  the  geometry  and  initial  placement  of  each  object  in  the  mechanism,  the  analysis  of 
the  mechanism  consists  of  deducing  its  kinematic  behavior.  Design,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  taking 
a  description  of  the  desired  kinematic  behavior  and  producing  object  shapes  that  satisfy  the  requirements. 
Previous  papers  showed  how  to  use  this  paradigm  to  analyze  the  kinematic  behavior  of  a  given  mechanism. 
In  this  paper,  we  will  show  that  this  paradigm  is  also  suitable  for  innovative  design  of  kinematic  pairs. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows;  section  2  provides  a  precise  statement  of  the  design  problem, 
together  with  a  list  of  design  constraints  frequently  encountered.  A  restricted  language  for  kinematic 
behavior  specification  is  also  presented.  Section  3  contains  the  main  theory  of  shape  design  based  on 
the  manipulation  of  configuration  spaces.  We  present  a  general  baicktracking  algorithm  for  the  design  of 
kinematic  pairs.  Section  4  examines  the  case  in  which  the  two  objects  are  convex.  Section  5  discusses 
several  efficient  special-purpoee  algorithms  for  the  caise  in  which  both  objects  have  translational  freedom 
only.  Sections  6  and  7  show  how  produce  configuration  spaces  when  the  specifications  of  the  desired 
behavior  are  given  in  qualitative  or  partial  terms.  We  conclude  by  comparing  our  work  to  previous  work, 
and  by  discussing  the  limitations  and  possible  extensions  of  our  approach. 


2      Statement  of  the  Problem 

Kinematic  pairs  are  of  great  importance  in  mechanical  design  since  they  constitute  the  elementary  building 
blocks  of  mechanical  devices.  In  this  paper,  we  deal  with  the  design  of  composite  kinematic  pairs.  Simple 
kinematic  pairs,  such  as  prismatic  joints,  screw-bolt  pairs  have  a  single  kinematic  behavior  describable  as 
a  rotation  or  a  translation  (or  a  combination  of  both)  around  a  fixed  ajcis  in  space.  Composite  kinematic 
pairs,  on  the  other  hand  can  have  several  different  kinematic  behaviors  along  a  number  of  axes. 

In  designing  kinematic  pairs,  we  distinguish  between  two  variants  of  the  design  task:  new  design  and 
redtitgn.  In  new  design,  for  a  given  description  of  the  desired  kinematic  behavior  of  the  pair,  the  goal  is  to 
determine  the  precise  shapes  of  the  two  objects  that  achieve  this  behavior.  In  redesign,  in  addition  to  the 
desired  kinematic  behavior,  initial  shapes  for  the  two  objects  are  also  given.  The  goal  is  then  to  modify 
the  given  shapes  of  the  objects  to  obtain  the  desired  behavior.  The  theory  presented  in  this  paper  deals 
with  both  variants  uniformly. 

Aa  an  example  of  a  design  task,  consider  the  following  design  scenario;  we  are  given  a  rotating  disc 
A  and  a  translating  rectangle  B  as  shown  in  Figure  2.1(a).  Our  design  goal  is  to  modify  the  shapes  of 
the  objects  so  that  for  two  specific  orientations  of  A,  0  and  t/2,  B  prevents  the  rotation  of  A.  For  all 
other  orientations,  the  motions  of  A  and  B  must  remain  independent.  A  possible  solution  is  to  modify  the 
shape  of  A  by  introducing  two  slots  that  allow  B  to  create  new  contacts  that  prevent  the  rotation  of  A 
(see  Figure  2.1(b)). 

2.1  Design  Spaces  and  Assumptions 

We  begin  by  introducing  several  assumptions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  objects.  In  the  following  we 
assume  that  there  are  only  two  objects  involved  and: 

1.  Objects  are  two-dimensional. 

2.  Object  contours  consist  of  points  (vertices),  line  segments  (edges)  and  circular  arcs. 

3.  Objects  move  on  a  plane,  and  each  object  moves  along  or  around  an  axis  that  is  fixed. 

Since  objects  can  only  move  on  a  plane,  and  along  a  fixed  axis,  their  possible  motions  are  restricted  to 
rotations,  translations,  or  no  motion.  Therefore,  their  interactions  can  be  described  with  two-dimensional 
configuration  spaces.  We  distinguish  between  five  design  spaces,  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of  freedom  of 
each  object  in  the  pair:  fixed-rotation,  fixed-translation,  translation-translation,  rotation-translation  and 
rotation-rotation. 

2.2  Functional  Specification  of  the  Desired  Behavior 

The  kinematic  behavior  of  a  mechanism  can  be  described  in  terms  of  possible  motions  or  in  causal  terms 
[Joskowicz87a].  Both  descriptions  are  functional  since  they  specify  motion  relationships  between  objects 
without  referring  to  their  actual  geometry. 
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Figure  2.1:  A  Design  Example. 


A  possible  motions  description  specifies  all  the  possible  motions  that  each  object  (represented  by  a 
reference  point)  can  have,  together  with  the  relationships  between  these  motions.  Every  degree  of  freedom 
is  associated  with  a  motion  parameter.  The  relationships  between  motions  are  specified  by  a  function 
relating  motion  parameters.  Functions  can  be  real-valued  or  qualitative,  indicating  whether  the  motion 
parameters'  ratio  is  increasing,  decreasing  or  constant.  Each  motion  parameter  is  bounded  by  intervals 
that  define  its  legal  range.  Since  we  assumed  that  objects  are  two  dimensional  and  move  on  fixed  axes,  an 
object  A  can  only  have  one  of  the  following  three  types  of  motions: 

•  j4  is  fixed  at  point  p:      fixed{A,p) 

•  Possible  rotation  around  axis  O:      pj-otation{A,0,9),  9  £  [^mim^mar] 

•  Possible  translation  along  axis  O:      pJranslation{A,0,  X),  X  €  [Xmin,  ■X'mor] 

Kinematic  behavior  can  be  described  as  the  union  of  several  possible  motion  regions.  For  example,  all 
the  reachable  behaviors  of  the  pair  in  Figure  2.1(b)  are  described  as  the  union  of  three  regions: 

Re      pjrotation{A,Oi,e),  pJrans!ation{B,02,  X),  for  9  6  [0,2Tr]rr,cd7i,  and     X  €  [Xo,oo) 
Ri:    fixed{A,0),  pJranslation{B,02,  X),  for  ^  =  0  and  X  G  [ATi,  Xq) 
Ry.     fixed{A,e),  pJranslaiion{B,02,  X),  for  0  =  ir/2  and  X  €  [A'i.Xq) 

In  Ro,  the  rotation  of  A  and  the  translation  of  B  are  independent  of  each  other  since  there  is  no  function 
relating  6  and  X.  Id  Ri  and  iZj,  A  cannot  rotate,  but  B  can  translate.  Note  that  it  is  not  possible  to  go 
directly  from  behavior  Ri  to  behavior  R^  without  going  first  through  Rq. 

In  a  previous  paper,  we  showed  that  there  is  a  direct,  one-to-one  correspondence  between  possible 
motion  descriptions  and  configuration  spaces'  [JoskowiczSTa].  Relations  between  behaviors,  described  by 
p>ossible  motion  labels,  can  be  described  by  a  a  region  diagram.  A  region  diagram  is  a  graph  where  each 
node  represents  a  behavior  and  transitions  between  nodes  indicate  parameter  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
in  order  for  a  change  of  behavior  to  occur.  Since  each  object  has  at  most  one  degree  of  freedom,  a  two- 
dimensional  configuration  space  fully  describes  the  kinematic  behavior  of  a  pair  of  objects.  Figure  2.2  shows 
the  configuration  space  of  the  pair  {A,  B)  before  and  after  the  modification.  Note  the  direct  correspondence 
between  the  above  description  and  the  regions  of  free  object  placements,  indicated  by  hatched  areas. 

An  alternative  description  of  kinematic  behavior  is  a  causal  description.  This  description  states  the 
effects  that  the  motion  of  one  object  has  upon  the  others  (e.g.,  if  A  rotates  clockwise  then  B  rotates 
count€rclokwise).  The  kinematic  behavior  of  a  mechanism  can  then  be  described  by  the  motions  of  its 
objects  resulting  from  a  sequence  of  mput  motions.  Section  7  shows  that  causal  descriptions  can  also  be 
mapped  into  an  equivalent  configuration  space  specifying  the  desired  behavior. 

Whether  the  description  of  the  desired  behavior  is  specified  in  terms  of  possible  motions  or  in  causal 
terms,  the  relationships  between  motions  are  sometimes  specified  qualitatively,  rather  than  quantitatively. 
For  example,  we  might  require  the  clockwise  rotation  of  object  A  to  cause  the  translation  of  B  to  the  right, 

'  The  configuration  space  of  a  tnechanisin  defines  the  set  of  free  placemenU  (position  and  orientations)  of  objects  in  a 
mech&nism  so  that  no  two  objects  overle4>  [Ixttano-Perei83),  [Schwartr83]. 
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Figure  2.2:  The  Configuration  Spaces  Before  and  After  the  Modification. 


but  the  precise  relationship  between  the  two  motion  parameters  is  either  unknown,  or  irrelevant.  When 
the  relationships  between  motions  are  described  qualitatively,  the  goal  is  to  find  the  exact  shapes  for  the 
objects  such  that  their  actual  kinematic  behavior  is  quahtatively  identical  to  the  specified  behavior.  This 
extension  will  be  discussed  in  section  6. 

2.3     Design  Constraints 

In  addition  to  kinematic  requirements,  design  specifications  contain  other  constraints  that  directly  influence 
the  final  shape  of  the  objects.  Examples  of  such  constraints  are  minimum  object  thickness,  simplicity,  and 
manufacturability. 

Consider  again  the  design  example  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  and  the  three  alternative 
solutions  presented  in  Figure  2.3.  The  first  solution  introduces  a  new  part  to  B,  used  solely  to  fit  into 
the  slots  of  A.  The  second  solution  introduces  new  edges  to  B.  The  third  solution  is  a  drastic  solution  in 
which  B  is  reduced  to  a  single  point,  and  the  slots  of  A  are  of  width  zero.  Note  that  all  these  solutions 
are  kinematically  equivalent,  although  none  of  them  can  be  considered  a  good  design  solution.  In  the 
first  solution,  the  portion  added  to  fl  is  too  thin,  making  the  mechanism  unnecessarily  fragile.  The 
second  solution  introduced  spurious  hnes  and  surfaces  that  do  not  play  a  kinematic  role  in  the  pair.  The 
third  solution  is  not  physically  feasible  since  a  point  is  not  an  object,  and  slots  of  width  zero  cannot  be 
manufactured.  The  solution  shown  in  Figure  2.1(b)  is  the  best  design  in  this  case  since  it  is  simple  and 
easy  to  manufa<:ture.  Therefore,  to  guarantee  a  good  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  design 
constraints  in  the  shape  design  process. 

We  identify  two  types  of  design  constraints:  required  constraints  and  optional  constraints  (see  Table  1 
for  a  summary  of  all  design  constraints).  Required  constraints  provide  a  set  of  intervals  for  some  important 
dimensions  of  objects,  such  2is  thickness,  length  of  edges  and  arcs,  angle  between  two  edges  etc.  The  most 
important  of  these  constraints  is  the  physical  feastbiltty  constraint.  For  two-dimensional  objects,  it  requires 
objects  to  be  topologically  equivalent  to  a  disk  with  a  finitely  many  holes.  It  also  rules  out  point  objects. 

Optional  constraints  put  emphasis  on  other  design  aspects  such  as  object  simplicity  and  other  non- 
kinematic  aspects  of  the  designed  mechanism.  For  example,  if  ^4  is  to  slide  along  B,  we  give  preference  to 
face-face  contacts  over  face-vertex  contacts  since  friction  will  cause  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  contact 
point,  changing  the  dimensions  of  one  object  as  well  Jis  its  behavior.  Other  constraints,  such  as  not  to 
allow  the  modification  of  a  specific  object,  or  part  of  it,  come  firom  design  issues  concerned  with  the  role 
of  the  kinematic  pair  in  the  overall  mechanism. 

There  are  two  basic  methods  of  enforcing  design  constraints:  a  generate-and-test  method  and  a  direct 
methcxl.  In  generate-and-test,  a  possible  solution  is  first  generated,  and  then  validated  against  the  design 
constraints.  New  solutions  are  produced  until  the  vaUdation  succeeds.  The  direct  method,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  into  account  the  design  constraints  during  the  design  so  that  the  resulting  design  is  always 
consistent  with  the  constraints.  Although  most  design  systems  use  the  generate-and-test  approach,  we 
found  this  approach  to  be  imprau;tical  for  the  design  of  kinematic  pairs.  The  reason  is  that  purely  kinematic 
requirements  generally  admit  a  very  large  number  of  solutions,  most  of  them  incompatible  with  the  design 
constraints.  The  solutions  we  present  in  the  next  sections  are  all  based  on  the  direct  approach. 
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Figure  2.3:  Three  Examples  of  Poor  Design  Solutions. 


REQUIRED  CONSTRAINTS 

1.  Physically  feasible  objects 

2.  Minimum  thickness:  d  >  Imin  j//  n /i  i  i,i,  ,  [,  )ij^ 

3.  Minimum  and  maximum  angles:  Omin  <  Q  <  Omor 

4.  Minimum  distance  between  lines:  d  >  Imin 

5.  Minimum  and  maximum  line  lengths:  l^in  <  d  <  l^ax 


j 


< i — -^ 


6.  Minimum  and  Maximum  arc  curvature:  r^,„  <d<  r^az 

OPTIONAL  CONSTRAINTS 

1.  Minimize  the  number  of  line-point  contacts  (prefer  line-line  contacts  whenever  possible).    \l I IL^ 

2.  Maximize  the  surface  of  line-line  contacts  rffH^ 

3.  Use  the  minimum  number  of  features  (design  the  simplest  objects) 

4.  Fix  a  bound  on  the  complexity  of  one  object  (or  both) 

5.  Allow  only  one  object  to  be  modified 

6.  Fix  a  bound  on  the  complexity  of  one  object  (or  both) 

7.  Allow  modifications  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  objects. 

8.  Allow  modifications  only  of  a  certain  type. 

Table  1:  Design  Constrsunts 


3      Shape  Design  from  Configuration  Space 

We  use  configuration  spaces  as  the  basis  of  the  design  procedure.  In  this  section,  we  assume  that  the 
desired  pairwise  behavior  is  given  as  a  two-dimensional  configuration  space  with  exact  boundaries. 

Initially,  we  are  given  two  objects,  A.  B  (possibly  empty),  and  a  desired  configuration  space  R{A,  B), 
corresponding  to  the  desired  kinematic  behavior.  The  actual  kinematic  behavior  of  the  objects  corresponds 
to  their  actual  configuration  space,  CO{A,B).  Comparing  both  the  actual  and  desired  behaviors  amounts 
to  comparing  the  two  configuration  spaces,  CO{A,B)  and  R{A,B).  The  differences  between  them  in- 
dicate where  and  how  these  behaviors  differ.  For  example,  in  the  previous  design  problem,  the  desired 
configuration  space  R{A,B)  contains  two  regions,  Ri  and  R^,  not  present  in  CO{A,  B)  (Figure  2.3). 

The  behavior  of  a  kinematic  pair  can  be  modified  by  changing  the  boundaries  of  CO{A,  B)  so  that  they 
match  with  the  boundaries  of  R{A,B).  Boundaries  of  the  configuration  space  are  formed  by  the  contact 
of  two  object  features  (a  vertex,  an  edge,  or  an  arc).  Therefore,  configuration  space  boundaries  can  be 
modified  by  removing  contacts  or  introducing  new  ones.  This  in  turn  implies  that  the  shape  of  the  objects 
must  be  changed  by  adding  and  deleting  edges  and  arcs  to  their  contours.  In  the  previous  example,  there 
are  six  configuration  space  boundaries,  C2,cz,c^,C(,,C7,c%,  that  must  be  added  to  CO{A,  B),  and  two  that 
must  be  deleted  (ci  and  C5)  to  allow  transitions  from  /Zq  to  R\  and  R-^  ^.  The  design  problem  consists  in 
finding  a  sequence  of  feature  additions  and  deletions  to  the  objects'  contours  so  that  the  actual  and  the 
desired  configuration  space  boundaries  match  and  the  design  constraints  are  satisfied. 

3.1      Boundaries  of  the  Configuration  Space 

A  boundary  in  the  configuration  space  corresponds  to  the  contact  between  the  feature  of  one  object  and  a 
feature  of  the  other  object.  Boundaries  separate  regions  regions  of  free  placements  and  regions  of  forbidden 
placements.  The  form  of  the  configuration  space  boundaries  is  determined  by  the  design  space  and  by 
the  features  that  come  in  contact  to  create  it.  For  example,  in  the  rotation-translation  space  (one  object 
rotates,  the  other  translates),  a  vertex-edge  contact  produces  a  configuration  space  boundary  with  the 
follcwing  equation 

XA  =  T[6\n6B   -)- cc»^B  tan  V']  -  (^tan^ii  (1) 

where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  rotating  vertex  to  the  rotation  point  of  B,  ^  is  the  angle  of  the  edge  of  A 
with  the  translation  lucis,  d  is  the  nominal  displaicement  of  the  rotation  axis  with  respect  to  the  translation 
axis  (see  Figure  3.1).  Arc-vertex  or  arc-edge  contacts  produce  (when  the  center  of  the  arc  coincides  with 
the  center  of  rotation)  a  configuration  space  boundary  that  is  a  line,  such  as  the  boundary  cq  in  Figure  2.3 
(a)  produced  by  the  contact  (ao,6o). 

^^.4  =  Xo,  OB^lOuei]  (2) 

We  have  classified  the  different  types  of  boundaries  that  arise  from  the  nine  possible  pairwise  contacts 
in  each  of  the  five  design  spaces.  The  result  is  a  table  of  elementary  contacts  that  specifies,  for  each 
type  of  contact  and  design  space,  the  type  configuration  space  boundary  produced,  together  with  the 

'Rrgio"*  A)  ix^  f^i  "^  rectan^c*  of  widlh  zero,  <jid  thus  have  four  tides,  two  of  which  of  zero  length. 
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Figure  3.1:    The  Configuration  Space  Boundary  Produced  by  an  Edge- 
Vertex  Contact  in  the  Rotation-Translation  Space. 


set  of  equations  that  define  it  (see  Figure  3.2).  In  this  Uble,  the  type  of  configuration  space  boundary, 
together  with  the  set  of  equations  that  define  it  are  stored  the  slots  of  the  Uble.  The  cases  denoted 
by  a  prime  (i.e.,  10')  indicate  cases  that  are  completely  symmetrical  to  cases  without  a  prime  (i.e.,  10). 
The  spaces  Fixed-Translation,  Fixed-Rotation,  and  Rx)tation-Translation  are  symmetrical  to  Translation- 
Fixed,  Rotation-Fixed  and  Translation-Rotation  respectively.  The  table  of  elementary  interactions  is  used 
to  determine,  given  a  configuration  space  boundary,  what  pair  of  features  will  produce  this  boundary. 
Once  the  possible  types  of  contacts  have  been  determined,  the  actual  coordinates  of  the  features  must  be 
determined.  Appendix  A  provides  a  complete  description  of  the  elementary  contacts  for  each  design  space 
together  with  the  relations  between  the  parameters  of  the  configuration  space  boundary  and  the  features 
that  create  it. 

Given  a  desired  configuration  space  boundary,  the  design  task  consists  in  finding  a  pair  of  object 
features  that,  when  in  contact,  will  create  this  boundary.  Note  that  not  every  contact  between  features 
can  produce  a  desired  configuration  space  boundary.  For  example,  in  the  rotation-translation  space,  a 
vertex-edge  contact  can  never  be  used  to  produce  a  line  boundary  in  CO(A,  B),  since  for  no  values  of  r,  d 
and  V,  equation  (1)  represents  a  line.  In  this  case,  only  a  vertex-arc  or  an  edge-arc  contact  can  produce 
the  desired  boundary.  This  means  that  arc  oo  cannot  be  substituted  by  a  vertex  and  still  produce  the 
boundary  cq  when  in  contact  with  6o.  Thus,  the  type  of  the  configuration  space  boundary  can  be  used  to 
determine  which  pair  of  features  can,  in  principle,  produce  the  boundary.  Having  determined  the  type  of 
contact,  we  then  find  the  precise  coordinates  of  the  features  that  create  the  boundary. 

Once  we  have  identified  the  boundaries  of  the  actual  configuration  space  CO{A,  B)  that  have  to  be 
added  or  deleted,  and  determined  what  type  of  features  can  produce  them  (using  the  elementary  interactions 
table),  we  still  have  the  problem  of  deciding  what  alterations  to  make,  and  where.  For  example,  suppose 
we  need  to  delete  a  particular  boundary  of  the  configuration  space.  What  were  the  features  of  A  and  B 
that  produced  it?  It  is  not  necessary  to  delete  both  the  feature  of  A  and  the  feature  of  B  to  delete  the 
boundary.  Which  deletion  will  not  alter  the  rest  of  the  configuration  space?  When  adding  a  feature  to  an 
object,  where  should  we  add  it  so  as  to  keep  the  connectivity  of  the  object?  In  order  to  answer  these  and 
other  questions,  a  data  structure  relating  boundaries  of  the  configuration  space  to  the  object  features  that 
produced  it  is  necessary.  We  call  this  data  structure  a  configuration  space  boundary  map. 

3.2      The  Configuration  Space  Boundary  Map 

Before  turning  to  the  problem  of  how  to  decide  where  to  add  or  delete  object  features,  we  introduce  a 
data  structure  that  will  be  of  much  use  in  determining  the  effects  of  the  modifications  on  the  configuration 
space. 

To  every  boundary  of  the  configuration  space  we  assign  the  pair  of  features,  one  from  A  and  one  from 
B  that  produced  it  (if  several  pairs  produced  the  same  boundary,  we  record  all  the  pairs).  We  then  keep 
these  pairs  in  a  linked  list  that  describes  the  configuration  space  boundary  in  a  clockwise  order.  If  the 
configuration  space  has  several  disconnected  regions,  we  keep  one  such  hst  per  region.  See  Figure  3.3  for 
an  example  of  a  configuration  space  map.  Using  this  map,  for  a  given  configuration  space  boundary  we 
can  determine: 
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Figure  3.2:  Table  of  Elementary  Interactions. 
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Figure  3.3:   Two  Objects,  their  Configuration  Space  and  a  Portion  of  tlie 
Configuration  Space  Boundary  Map. 


•  \NTiat  pair  of  features  produced  it. 

•  Whether  the  removal  of  one  feature  will  affect  the  other  configuration  space  boundaries. 

•  What  features  Siie  on  the  vicinity  of  a  certain  configuration  space  boundary,  so  that  additions  to  the 
object  boundary  are  connected  to  this  boundary. 

•  How  is  the  configuration  space  altered  by  the  removal  or  addition  of  a  feature. 

The  first  query  can  be  answered  directly  since  every  boundary  has  associated  with  it  the  pair  of  features 
that  produced  it.  The  second  query  can  be  answered  by  scanning  the  linked  list,  and  looking  for  a  pair 
that  contains  the  desired  feature.  If  no  such  pair  exists,  then  the  removal  of  the  feature  will  not  alter  the 
configuration  space.  For  example  in  Figure  3.3  the  removal  of  the  edge  a^  belonging  to  A  will  not  affect 
the  configuration  space  CO{A,  B)  since  this  edge  does  not  appear  in  any  pair  of  the  Ust  and  thus  does 
not  influence  it.  The  vicinity  query  can  be  answered  by  looking  at  the  neighbors  in  the  list  of  the  pair 
corresponding  to  the  boundary.  Finally,  when  deleting  a  feature,  all  the  boundaries  for  which  the  feature 
appears  in  the  pair  must  be  revised. 

Features  producing  boundaries  that  appear  in  the  configuration  space  map  are  said  to  be  functional 
because  their  alteration  changes  the  configuration  spaice.  Non-functional  features  are  features  that  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  other  features  and  thus  play  no  role  in  the  definition  of  the  configuration  space.  They 
are  important,  however,  to  keep  the  objects'  contours  closed. 

3.3     A  Backtracking  Algorithm  for  Shape  Design 

The  design  procedure  starts  by  comparing  the  actual  and  the  desired  configuration  spaces.  The  goal  is  to 
delete  the  configuration  space  boundaries  o[  CO{A,B)  that  do  not  match  boundaries  o{  R{A,B)  and  to 
add  to  CO{A,  B)  the  boundaries  that  appear  in  R{A,  B)  but  not  in  CO{A,  B).  Two  boundaries  match  ifT 
their  form  is  identical  and  the  free  object  placements  lie  on  the  same  region. 

For  each  boundary  difference,  a  pair  of  object  features  to  either  delete  or  add  the  required  boundary 
is  selected.  For  a  deletion,  at  least  one  of  the  features  that  contributed  to  the  boundary  creation  must  be 
deleted.  For  an  addition,  one  or  two  new  features  must  be  created  to  produce  the  boundary.  The  type  of 
features  that  produce  the  boundary  in  question  is  determined  from  the  table  of  elementary  contacts.  For 
example,  in  order  to  delete  Ci,  either  oo  or  60  must  be  deleted.  In  order  to  add  C2,  it  is  sufficient  to  add 
the  edge  aj  (but  not  an  arc)  since  its  contact  with  edge  6$  creates  cj. 

In  both  cases  of  addition  and  deletion,  there  might  be  more  than  one  candidate  feature  pair  and  thus 
a  (nondeterministic)  choice  must  be  made.  For  example,  C3  can  be  created  with  the  existing  edge  60  and 
a  new  edge  04,  or  with  a  new  arc  69  and  a  new  edge  a^.  In  this  case,  the  first  choice  is  preferred  since 
it  introduces  fewer  new  features.  After  every  object  contour  change,  the  configuration  space  CO{A,B)  is 
updated.  If  the  new  features  violate  a  design  constraint  (except  closed  contour),  the  pair  is  rejected  and  a 
new  candidate  pair  is  selected.  This  guarantees  that  a  bad  choice  is  rejected  as  soon  as  a  violation  occurs, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  whole  design  process  is  completed.  Note  that  the  final  designed  objects  might 
not  be  consistent,  i.e.,  their  contour  might  not  be  closed.  For  example,  if  we  remove  the  edge  60  from  B, 
and  take  A  as  shown  in  Figure  lb,  we  still  have  that  CO{A,  B)  —  R(^A,  B),  although  B  does  not  have  a 


closed  contour  An  attempt  to  "fill  in"  the  missing  contours  is  made,  without  altering  CO{A,B).  If  this 
attempt  fails,  the  algorithm  backtracks  over  its  previous  choice.  The  design  process  is  successful  when  all 
the  differences  between  CO(A,  B)  and  R(A,  B)  have  been  eUminated,  and  both  objects  are  consistent  with 
the  design  constraints.  Here  is  a  design-space  independent  backtracking  algorithm. 

Procedure  DES1G.N(.4,  B, /?(^,  B),  Design-Constraints) 

1.  Compute  CO{A.B) 

2.  DELETE  :=  boundaries  in  CO{A,B)  that  do  not  match  boundaries  in  R{A,B) 

.\DD  :=  boundaries  in  R{A,  B)  that  do  not  match  boundaries  in  CO{A,  B). 

3.  While  CO{A,B)  jt  R{A,B)  do 

3.1  For  a  boundary  6,  in  ADD,  do 

a  Using  the  table  of  elementary  interactions,  determine  the  type  of  features  that  can 

produce  the  type  of  boundary  of  5,. 
b  Choose  a  pair  of  features  (a,  6)  of  the  appropriate  type  that  produce  6,.  Prefer  pairs 

in  which  one  of  the  features  is  already  existing,  and  is  connected  to  the  object 

boundary. 
c  Check  whether  the  new  feature(8)  comply  with  the  design  constraints. 

3.2  Update  CO{A,B),  ADD  and  DELETE. 

3.2  For  a  boundary  6,  in  DELETE,  choose  a  feature  from  the  pair  that  created  it  and  delete 

it  from  the  corresponding  object.  Do  not  delete  new  features. 

3.3  Update  CO{A,B),  ADD  and  DELETE. 

4.  End 

5.  Complete  the  object  contours  without  modifying  CO{A,  B). 

If  this  is  not  possible,  return  "FAIL". 


The  analysis  of  feature  contacts  (section  5.1  and  Appendix  A)  reveals  that  the  equations  relating  a 
configuration  space  boundary  c,  to  the  features  that  created  it  are  underconstrained  when  only  c,  is  given. 
Thus,  there  is,  in  principle,  an  infinite  number  of  coordinate  values  for  features  to  create  a  new  configuration 
space  boundary,  leading  to  an  infinite  number  of  feature  choices.  Nevertheless,  for  most  of  the  interesting 
design  cases,  the  number  of  choices  is  finite.  When  one  of  the  objects  {B)  is  not  allowed  to  change,  the 
number  of  possible  choices  of  features  of  B  that  can  participate  in  the  creation  of  a  new  boundary  is 
bounded  by  the  number  of  features  in  B.  Abo,  if  only  one  new  object  feature  is  introduced  at  a  time  (to 
either  A  or  B,  but  not  both),  the  number  of  choices  is  bounded  by  the  number  of  features  of  A  and  B .  In 
this  case,  we  can  impoee  additional  constraints,  such  as  the  continuity  of  the  boundaries  of  both  A  and  fl, 
to  completely  determine  the  choice. 

From  the  previous  considerations  it  follows  that  when  the  number  of  choices  is  finite,  the  complexity 
of  the  algorithm  is  exponential  in  the  number  of  choices.  In  order  to  improve  the  real  run  time  of  the 
algorithm,  we  introduce  two  heuristics;   Boundary  Ordering  and  Feature  Ordering.    Both  heuristics  are 
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based  on  the  following  principle  of  local  convexity. 

Principle  of  Local  Convexity: 

Consider  again  the  configuration  space  boundary  map  in  Figure  3.3.  Note  that  most  adjacent  boundaries 
in  the  configuration  space  boundary  map  share  one  common  feature  of  either  A  or  B.  Moreover,  when 
a  feature  changes,  the  change  is  generally  to  an  adjacent  feature  in  the  objects.  This  is  because  the 
change  of  contact  is  always  to  an  adjacent  feature  when  two  objects  are  convex.  However,  in  the  case  of 
concave  objects,  "jumps"  occur  from  time  to  time.  Thus,  when  selecting  a  pair  of  candidates  to  produce  a 
configuration  space  boundary,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  examine  first  the  features  that  are  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  ones  that  produced  the  previous  configuration  space  boundary.  The  next  best  choice  are  features 
that  are  at  a  distance  of  one  feature  from  it,  and  so  on. 

The  Boundary  Ordering  heuristic  determines  the  order  in  which  the  boundaries  in  ADD  and  DELETE 
are  examined.  The  ordering  that  follows  the  principle  of  local  convexity  is  a  clockwise  (or  counter  clockwise) 
ordering  of  the  boundary  differences  between  CO{A,B)  and  R{A,B).  The  Feature  Ordering  heuristic 
determines,  for  a  given  configuration  space  boundary,  the  order  in  which  potential  candidate  features  of 
both  objects  will  be  examined.  Following  the  principle  of  local  convexity,  the  best  candidate  features  are 
the  ones  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ones  that  produced  the  contiguous  configuration  space  boundaries. 
The  next  best  choice  are  features  that  are  at  a  dbtance  of  one  feature  in  the  clockwise  direction,  then  the 
ones  at  a  distance  of  two  and  so  on.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  these  heuristics  yield  Unear  time 
algorithms  for  the  case  of  two  convex  objects. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  beicktracking  algorithm  is  that  it  is  design  space  independent:  it  can  be 
applied  indistinguishably  to  the  5  design  spaces.  However,  its  complexity  is  exponential  on  the  number 
of  features  of  both  objects.  By  examining  each  of  the  design  spaces  separately,  it  is  possible  to  find  more 
efficient  design  algorithms.  The  next  two  sections  discuss  in  detail  the  design  of  two  convex  objects, 
and  design  in  general  in  the  translation-translation  space.  In  both  cases,  efficient  design  algorithms  are 
presented.  Further  research  is  necessary  to  develop  special  purpose  algorithms  for  the  case  of  non-convex 
objects  in  spaces  that  involve  a  rotation. 
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4     Design  of  Convex  Objects 

In  this  section,  we  present  two  theorems  for  the  ca*e  of  convex  objects  that  yield  to  efficient  design 
algorithms  and  provide  further  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  Boundary  Ordering  and  Feature  Ordering 
heuristics. 

Let  A  =  {a,}  and  B  =  {b,}  be  two  simple  polygons  defined  by  their  contour  features  a,  and  bj.  Let  n 
and  m  be  the  number  of  features  of  A  and  B,  respectively.  Let 

boundary(CO(A,  B))  =  {C,  |  C,  =  {cj  =  <  O; ,  fcj  >}} 

be  the  set  of  connected  components  C,  of  the  boundary  oi  CO{A,  B),  and  let  {cJ)  be  the  set  of  contour 
features  of  component  Ci.  The  boundary  feature  Cj  was  produced  by  the  contour  features  Oj  of  object  A 
and  6.  of  object  B.  Let  the  predicate  adjacent{x,,Xj)  be  true  when  the  feature  z,  is  adjacent  to  Xj. 

Convexity  Theorem:  Genertil  Case 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  convex  objects,  and  let  CO{A,  B)  be  their  twcvdimensional  configuration  space. 
The  following  two  properties  hold; 

1.  Two  adjacent  configuration  space  features  in  CO{A,  B)  are  produced  by  a  feature  of  A  and  two 
adjacent  features  of  B,  or  by  a  feature  of  B  and  two  adjacent  features  of  A.  In  addition,  at  least  one 
of  these  features  is  a  vertex: 

'^c^.^c^j  eCi,    c*  =  <a.,6,>,    c*  =  <a,,6j> 

adjacent(c^,c'j)  <=>  [a,  =  Oj  A  odjacen<( 6,,  6y)]  V  [6,  =  bj  f\  adjacent{at,aj)] 

and  at  least  one  of  the  features  a^ ,  Oj ,  6, ,  6^  is  a  vertex. 

2.  The  upper  bound  of  the  size  of  CO{A,  B)  is  0{nm). 

For  the  translation-translation  space,  this  theorem  has  a  stronger  version: 

Convexity  Theorem:  Translation- Translation  Ctise 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  of  the  previous  theorem,  let  CO(A,B)  be  a  translation-translation  space. 
Let  the  contours  of  -4,  B,  CO{A,  B)  be  ordered  in  counterclockwise,  clockwise,  and  counterclockwise  order, 
respectively.  Then  the  following  two  properties  hold: 

1.  The  boundary  of  CO{A,  fl)  is  a  simple  convex  polygon  of  size  0{n  +  m). 

2.  Configuration  space  boundaries  are  produced  by  the  alternation  of  a  feature  of  A  and  a  feature  of  B, 
in  increasing  order: 

V  Ci,c,+i,c,+2,Ci+3   €    bo\indary{CO{A,B)), 

c,  =  <  a,, 6,  >,  c,+i  =  <  a,+  i,6,  >,  c.+j  =  <  a,+  i,6,+i  >,  c,+3  =  <  a,+2,6,+i  > 

(indices  are  modulo  k,  where  k  is  the  number  of  features  in  CO(A,  B).) 
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Before  we  turn  to  the  proof  of  these  theoremfl,  let  us  consider  their  consequences. 

The  first  direct  consequence  of  the  Convexity  Theorem  is  that  contact  transitions  between  object 
features  have  a  specific  structure.  For  example,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  directly  from  a  vertex-vertex 
contact  to  an  edge-edge  contact  since  this  would  violate  the  adjacency  requirement.  Figure  4.1  shows  the 
possible  contact  transitions  in  the  form  of  a  graph  structure.  In  this  graph,  each  node  represents  a  type 
of  contact  and  a  link  between  two  nodes  represents  a  possible  transition  between  contacts.  Note  that  all 
contact  transitions  involve  at  least  one  vertex. 

The  Convexity  Theorems  have  important  impUcations  with  respect  to  the  backtracking  algorithm  for 
shap«  design  presented  in  section  3.3.  Because  of  the  additional  adjacency  constraints  imposed  by  the 
theofems,  not  every  object  feature  is  a  viable  candidate  to  produce  a  desired  configuration  space  boundary. 
Also,  the  adjacency  requirement  suggest  that  the  sequential  traversal  of  the  configuration  space  boundary 
leads  to  a  sequential  construction  of  the  object  boundaries.  These  two  remarks  are  captured  by  the  following 
two  properties.  Assume  (wlog)  that  we  traverse  each  connected  component  of  the  configuration  space  in 
cloctwise  order.  Then: 

Property  1:  The  only  viable  candidate  features  to  produce  the  next  configuration  space  boundary  are 
features  that  are  adjacent  to  the  ones  that  produced  the  previous  configuration  space  boundary. 

Property  2:  The  contours  of  the  designed  objects  must  be  connected  as  they  are  designed.  This  means 
that  feature  additions  that  are  not  connected  to  the  existing  contour  are  not  to  be  considered.  In  addition, 
the  contours  of  the  designed  object(s)  can  be  closed  by  adding  an  edge  between  the  two  endpoints  of  the 
oi)€n  boundary. 

The  consequence  of  the  first  property  is  that  at  every  choice  point  in  the  backtracking  algorithm,  only 
four  candidate  feature  pairs  are  possible.  Let  a  =  <  ai,6,-  >  be  the  boundary  of  CO{A,  B)  just  examined. 
Then,  to  produce  the  next  boundary  c,+i  there  are  only  four  possible  pairs  of  features: 

1.  Ci+i  =  <  ai-\,hi  >,  where  o,_,  is  the  feature  proceeding  a,  in  the  contour  of  j4,  and  already  present. 
In  this  case  no  new  feature  is  added;  two  existing  features  are  re-used. 

2.  c,>i  =  <  (Ji, 6,_i  >,  where  6,_i  is  the  feature  that  proceeds  bi  in  the  contour  of  B,  and  already 
present.  In  this  case  no  new  feature  is  added;  two  existing  features  are  re-used. 

3.  Ci+i  =  <  a,.f.i,6,'  >,  where  A.+i  is  the  feature  following  a,-.    This  is  a  new  feature  whose  endpoint 
coincides  with  the  endpoint  of  a,. 

4.  c,+i  =  <  a,-,6,+i  >,  where  6^+1  is  the  feature  following  Oj.    This  is  a  new  feature,  whose  endpoint 
coincides  with  the  endpoint  of  hi. 

Therefore,  even  when  the  contours  of  both  objects  are  not  specified,  the  number  of  choices  to  produce 
the  next  configuration  space  boundary  is  reduced  from  infinity  to  four  (see  the  discussion  in  section  3.3). 
The  extra  constraint  on  the  adjacency  of  the  new  feature  determines  completely  the  system  of  equations 
defining  the  endpoints  of  the  new  feature  (see  section  5.1  and  Appendix  A). 

Ie  addition,  the  close  consideration  of  the  four  possible  feature  choices  reveals  that  the  choice  between 
the  fjur  alternatives  can  be  made  by  a  local  computation  in  constant  time.  Consider  the  three  spaces  that 
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Figure  4.1:  Contact  Transition  Graph  for  Convex  Objects. 


include  a  rotational  degree  of  freedom:  Rotation-Translation,  Translation-Rxatation  and  Rotation-Rotation. 
By  the  table  of  elementary  interactions  in  Figure  3.2,  we  see  that  each  contact  produces  a  different  type  of 
configuration  space  boundeiry.  From  the  contact  transition  graph,  we  can  conclude  that  contact  transitions 
necessarily  imply  a  change  in  the  type  of  contact.  Therefore,  the  configuration  space  boundary  uniquely 
determines  the  next  type  of  contact.  For  example,  suppose  that  we  are  designing  two  objects  in  the 
Translation-Rotation  space.  Suppose  that  the  boundary  cj  =  <  ai,6i  >  was  produced  by  a  vertex-vertex 
contact,  and  that  the  next  boundary  C2  =  <  02,62  >  is  of  Type  3.  Then,  the  only  possible  contact  that 
can  produce  it  is  a  vertex-edge  contact.  This  implies  that  the  vertex  aj  that  was  used  to  produce  Ci  is  used 
again  (oi  =  02),  and  that  62  is  an  edge  whose  endpoint  is  61.  From  this  adjacency  requirement,  we  can 
determine  exactly  the  precise  form  of  the  edge  62.  Thus,  assuming  that  no  special  cases  occur,  the  choices 
are  reduced  to  a  local  computation  carried  in  constant  time.  Special  cases  occur  when,  for  example,  for 
specific  parameter  values  a  boundary  of  one  type  becomes  a  boundary  of  another  type  -  as  in  the  case  of 
an  arc  having  infinite  radius  and  that  becomes  a  line  segment.  These  cases  must  be  handled  separately. 

For  the  Translation-Translation  space,  the  only  case  in  which  there  are  two  possible  choices  with  the 
same  type  of  boundary  are  the  edge-edge  contact  (transition  to  edge-vertex  and  vertex-edge,  both  of 
t)pe  1)  and  the  arc-arc  contact  (transition  to  arc-vertex  and  vertex-arc,  both  of  type  2).  However,  the 
Convexity  Theorem  for  the  Translation-Translation  space  rules  out  one  of  the  possibiUties  since  it  requires 
the  alternation  of  vertex  contacts  between  A  and  B. 

From  the  previous  discussion  we  conclude  that  it  is  possible  to  design  either  one  or  both  object  contours 
in  time  linearly  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  boundary  of  the  desired  configuration  space.  This  presupposes 
that  we  can  find  the  correct  starting  features  of  A  and  B  such  that  ci  =  <  ai,6i  >,  where  ci  is  the  first 
boundary  feature  in  the  clockwise  ordering  of  boundary{CO{A,  B)).  If  we  assume  that  Ci  is  a  boundary 
of  type  0  (a  point)  produced  by  a  vertex-vertex  contact,  then  the  precise  coordmates  of  the  two  starting 
\-ertices  oj  and  fci  can  be  found.  These  observations  are  contained  in  the  following  two  theorems: 

Theorem  1: 

Let  R{A,  B)  be  a  two-dimensional  configuration  of  size  k  that  can  be  produced  by  two  convex  objects. 
Then  it  is  possible  to  design  two  objects,  A  and  B,  such  that  CO{A,  B)  =  R(A,B)  in  time  proportional 
to  k.  In  addition,  k  =  0{nm),  where  n  and  m  axe  the  number  of  features  of  ^4  and  B,  respectively. 

Algorithm  4.1: 

The  design  procedure  starts  by  determining  the  starting  vertices  of  A  and  B  from  starting  point  in 
b<mndary{CO{A,  B)).  The  design  proceeds  by  following  in  clockwise  order  the  boundary  oi  CO{A,  B)  and 
producing  the  boundaries  of  A  and  B  in  clockwise  and  counterclockwise  order,  respectively.  The  last  step 
consists  of  closing  the  contours  of  A  and  B,  if  this  is  necessary.  There  are  three  cases  when  a  final  boundary 
modification  is  necessary  (see  Figure  4.2): 

1.  The  contour  consists  of  more  than  two  features  that  are  not  vertices.  The  contour  is  continuous,  and 
an  edge  between  its  starting  and  ending  endpoints  closes  the  object  without  altering  the  configuration 
space. 

2.  The  contour  is  a  single  edge.  Thickness  is  added  to  make  this  edge  a  real  object. 

3.  The  contour  is  a  single  vertex.  In  this  case,  the  object  can  be  constructed  by  adding  two  edges  that 
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Figure  4.2:  Three  Cases  of  Object  Completion. 


meet  at  the  vertex. 

If  CO(A,  B)  ^  R{A,B),  then  the  desired  configuration  space  cannot  be  produced  by  two  convex  objects. 

Proof  of  Theorem  1:  By  the  Convexity  Theorem,  Properties  1  and  2,  and  the  previous  considerations, 
it  foDows  that  the  only  choices  that  can  produce  the  configuration  space  boundaries  will  be  appropriately 
examined.  Furthermore,  a  local  computation  can  determine  the  correct  choice. 

Theorem  2: 

Let  R{A,  B)  be  a  two-dimensional,  Translation-Translation  configuration  space  of  size  k.  Then  it  is 
possible  to  design  two  objects,  A  and  B,  such  that  CO{A,  B)  =  R{A,B)  in  time  proportional  to  it.  In 
addition,  ib  =  0(n  -t-  m). 

The  proof  makes  use  of  the  Convexity  Theorem  for  the  Translation-Translation  space  and  is  symmetrical 
to  the  proof  of  Theorem  1. 

Proof  of  the  Convexity  Theorem 

The  theorem  is  proven  by  examining,  for  each  of  the  design  spaces,  every  contact  and  the  contacts  that 
immediately  follow  it.  Each  case  is  proven  by  argumg  that  any  contact  different  than  the  one  specified  by 
the  adjacency  requirement  in  the  Theorem  violates  the  convexity  assumption. 

In  proving  each  case,  we  use  the  following  construction.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  convex  objects  in  contact, 
and  let  a  and  6  be  the  two  features  in  contact.  Let  ao  and  ai  be  the  features  immediately  adjacent  to  a 
and  let  6o  and  fci  be  the  features  immediately  adjeicent  to  6,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.3.  Let  L  be  the  line  that 
is  tangent  to  the  point  of  contact  (in  the  case  of  an  edge-edge  contact,  the  line  is  parallel  to  both  edges; 
in  the  case  of  a  vertex-vertex  contact,  the  line  lies  anywhere  between  ao  and  6o  or  oi  and  6i).  Let  1  be  the 
vector  that  generates  L.  Since  A  and  B  are  both  convex,  the  hne  L  completely  separates  both  objects. 
Let  L"*"  be  the  side  of  A  and  L~  the  side  of  B.  For  each  case,  we  prove  that  if  a  contact  other  than  (a,ti), 
(a,6o),  (6,oo)  or  (6,ai)  immediately  follows  the  contact  (a,  6),  then  one  of  the  features  that  produces  it  lies 
on  the  "forbidden"  side  of  the  line  (for  a  feature  of  A  on  the  L~  side,  for  a  feature  of  B  on  the  L"*"  side  of 
the  line).  Having  a  feature  in  the  forbidden  side  of  the  line  directly  implies  that  the  object  is  not  convex. 

The  proof  of  each  case  is  done  by  contradiction.  We  begin  by  assuming  that  a  non-adjacent  feature, 
say  02  or  62,  appears  in  the  contact  following  the  current  (a,  6)  contact.  We  then  show  that  this  feature 
must  lie  on  the  forbidden  side  of  hne  L,  and  thus  violates  the  convexity  assumption. 

Translation- Translation  Space:  Suppose  A  is  fixed  and  B  has  2  degrees  of  translational  freedom 
(this  is  equivalent  to  having  A  and  B  with  one  degree  of  translational  freedom  each).  Let  B  move  in 
the  direction  of  1  (see  Figure  4.4a).  In  this  case,  the  next  contact  is  either  (a, bo)  or  (ao,6).  Suppose,  by 
contradiction,  that  it  is  not.  Then,  one  of  the  features  must  lie  on  the  forbidden  side  of  the  hne  so  that  the 
contact  occurs  before  the  two  contacts  specified  above.  This  violates  the  convexity  constraint.  The  case  in 
which  B  moves  in  the  direction  opposite  to  1  is  syrrunetrical. 

Trfinslation-Rotation  Space:  Suppose  A  rotates  and  B  translates.  Let  A  turn  in  a  clockwise  di- 
rection (see  Figure  4.4b).  Then  four  types  of  contacts  can  occur:  {ai,b),{a,bo),(a,bi),(ao,b).  Take,  for 
example,  (ai,fe).  Suppose  that  the  contact  (02,6)  takes  place  instead.  Then,  if  we  position  A  and  B  so 
that  (ai,6)  is  in  contact,  we  find  that  02  necessarily  lies  on  the  L~  region  and  a^  appears  before  a^  in  the 
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(a)  Canonical  Object  Contact. 


(b)  Violation  of  Convexity. 


Figure  4.3:  Canonical  Contact  of  Two  Convex  Objects. 


counter-clockwise  ordering.  This  implies  that  the  boundary  of  ^4  crosses  the  line  L,  violating  the  convexity 
assumption.  The  other  three  cases  can  be  proven  in  a  similar  way. 

Rotation-Rotation  Space 

Exactly  along  the  lines  of  the  previous  case.  See  the  four  possible  contacts  in  Figure  4.4. 

Since  every  feature  of  A  can  come  in  contact  with  every  feature  of  B,  the  maximum  size  of  CO{A,  B) 
is  0(nm). 

Proof  of  the  Convexity  Theorem,  Translation-Translation  Case 

This  theorem,  including  the  linear  bound  on  CO{A,B),  has  been  proven  by  Lozano-Perez  [Lozano- 
Perez83]  (see  also  section  5.1). 
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5      Design  in  the  Translation-Translation  Space 

In  this  section  we  investigate  the  translation-translation  space  in  detail,  and  provide  a  number  of  efficient 
special-purpose  algorithms  for  shape  design  in  this  space. 

First,  we  note  that  the  problem  of  design  in  translation-translation  space,  where  each  object  has  a  single 
translational  degree  of  freedom  along  an  axis,  is  equivalent  to  the  design  problem  in  which  one  object  is 
fixed  and  the  other  has  two  degrees  of  translational  freedom.  A  simple  linear  coordinate  transformation 
is  sufficient  to  establish  this  equivalence.  In  the  following  discussion,  we  will  eissume  that  one  object 
is  fixed  and  the  other  has  two  degrees  of  translational  freedom,  and  that  the  appropriate  coordinate 
transformations  have  been  made.  In  addition,  we  assume  without  loss  of  generality  that  the  coordinate 
franie  of  the  configuration  space  is  identical  to  the  space  in  which  objects  move  (the  real  space)  and  that 
the  reference  point  of  the  fixed  object  lies  at  the  origin. 

In  the  translation-translation  space,  configuration  space  boundaries  are  particularly  simple:  they  have 
the  same  geometric  complexity  as  the  boundaries  of  the  objects.  Polygonal  objects,  in  particular,  produce 
configuration  spaces  whose  boundaries  are  line  segments.  The  geometric  routines  that  handle  these  spaces 
(segment  intersection,  computation  of  configuration  space,  etc.)  are  particularly  simple  and  well  under- 
stood. We  can  thus  focus  on  the  combinatorial  aspect  of  the  algorithms  eind  use  standard  geometrical 
techniques  described  elsewhere  to  deal  with  the  geometrical  aspects  ([Preparata85]).  In  the  following,  we 
assume  that  objects  are  polygonal. 

5.1      Properties  of  the  Configuration  Space 

Following  Lozano-Perez,  we  summarize  the  properties  of  translation-translation  configuration  spaces  [Lozano- 
Perez  83].  Let  TZ^  be  a  two-dimensional  Euclidean  space.  a,b,x  denote  points  in  fl^,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
responding vectors.  Objects  A  and  B  denote  (for  the  purposes  of  this  section)  sets  of  points.  Assume 
that  object  A  is  fixed  in  the  plane,  and  B  has  2  degrees  of  translational  freedom.  Let  CspaceB  be  the 
space  of  configurations  of  B,  and  x  a  point  in  it.  B  in  configuration  r  is  denoted  by  (B),;  B  in  its  initial 
configuration  is  denoted  by  (fl)o.  The  CspaccB  obstacle  due  to  A  denoted  OBST{A,  B)  is  defined  as: 

OBST{A,  B)=  {ze  CspacealA  n  (B),  :^  0}  (I) 

When  the  coordinate  frame  of  the  configuration  space  is  identical  to  the  space  in  which  objects  move  (the 
real  space),  the  set  of  free  configurations  is  the  complement  of  OBST{A,B).  Let  AQ  B  =  {a  —  b  \  a  £ 
A,  t  €  B}  be  the  vector  difference  (or  Minkowski  difference  of  A  and  B.  Then, 

Theorem:  For  A  and  B  sets  in  fl^,  OBST{A,B)  =  AQ  (B)o.  Therefore,  the  configuration  space 
obstacle  consists  of  the  set  difference  (or  vector  difference)  of  A  and  B  in  its  initial  position.  When  both  A 
and  B  are  convex,  the  configuration  space  CO{A,  B)  can  be  computed  in  time  linear  to  the  sum  of  edges 
of  j4  and  B.  In  general,  CO{A,B)  can  be  computed  in  0{nTn),  where  n  and  m  are  the  number  of  edges  of 
A  and  B  respectively. 
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5.2      Configuration  Space  Boundaries 

There  are  four  types  of  contacts  between  two  polygons:  vertex-vertex,  vertex-edge,  edge-vertex  and  edge- 
edge  contact.  The  vertex-vertex  contact  can  be  considered  to  be  a  special  case  of  the  edge-vertex  contact. 
In  addition,  note  that  the  edge-vertex  and  the  vertex-edge  contacts  are  entirely  symmetrical.  There  are 
thus  two  types  of  contacts  to  analyze:  vertex-edge  contact  and  edge-edge  contact. 

Let  F  be  a  fixed  cartesian  coordinate  frame.  Assume  that  ^4  is  a  fixed  object,  and  fi  is  a  moving  object. 
Let  Oa  and  Ob  be  their  reference  points,  and  let  the  contours  be  described  by  two  sets  of  points  {P-^} 
and  {P^}  respectively,  corresponding  to  the  vertices  of  the  objects.  The  coordinates  of  these  vertices  are 
relative  to  the  reference  points  of  each  object. 
Edge- Vertex  Contact 

L«t  La  =  {P^,P^)  he  an  edge  of  >4  in  contact  with  a  vertex  of  B,  Pf.  The  configuration  space 
boundary  created  by  this  contact  is  the  Une  Lc  =  (Pf  ,Pf)  wilh  endpoints  (see  Figure  5.1): 

P^  =  (P,^  +  Oa)-P,^  (2) 

Pf  ={P^^+Oa)-Pi^  (3) 

In  addition,  since  we  assumed  that  the  coordinate  system  of  the  configuration  space  is  identical  to  the 
coordinate  system  of  the  real  space,  the  edge  La  is  parallel  to  the  line  Lc- 

The  analysis  of  an  edge- vertex  contact  consists  of  computing  the  line  Lc  for  two  given  features.  La  and 
P^ .  This  line  is  uniquely  determined  by  the  coordinates  of  the  two  features.  The  design  of  an  edge- vertex 
contact  consists  of  finding,  for  a  given  line  Lc  in  the  desired  configuration  space  R{A,B),  the  edge  La  and 
the  vertex  Pf  that  create  it.  This  corresponds  to  finding  the  coordinates  of  three  points  (6  unknowns) 
in  equations  (2)  and  (3)  given  two  points  (4  values)  and  a  parallelism  constraint.  Therefore,  in  the  case 
of  design,  the  system  of  equations  that  determines  two  features  to  create  an  edge-vertex  contact  is  under 
constrained.  An  additional  value  or  constraint  is  necessary  to  uniquely  determine  both  features. 
Edge-Edge  Contact 

L«t  La  =  i,P\,P^)  be  an  edge  of  i4  m  contact  with  an  edge  of  Lb  =  {P\  <  Pf)  of  S.  The  configuration 
space  boundary  created  by  this  contact  is  the  line  Lc  =  {Pf ,  Pf)  ^  defined  as  (see  Figure  5.1): 

Pf  =  (Pi-*  +  Oa)  -  Pi  (4) 

Pf  =  {P^  4-  Oa)  -  P^  (5) 

In  addition,  the  three  lines  Lc^  Lb  and  La  must  be  parallel. 

As  in  the  previous  case,  the  analysis  of  an  edge-€dge  contact  consists  of  computing  the  line  Lc  for  two 
given  features,  La  and  Lb  This  line  is  uniquely  determined  by  the  coordinates  of  the  two  features.  The 
design  of  an  edge-edge  contact  consists  of  finding,  for  a  given  line  Lc  in  the  desired  configuration  space 
R{A.B),  the  two  features  La  and  Lb  that  create  it.  This  corresponds  to  finding  the  coordinates  of  four 
points  (8  unknowns)  in  equations  (3)  and  (4)  given  two  points  (4  values)  and  a  parallelism  constraint. 
Therefore,  in  the  case  of  design,  the  system  of  equations  that  determines  two  features  to  create  an  edge- 
edge  contact  is  also  under  constrained.  Three  additional  values  or  constraints  uniquely  determine  both 
features. 
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Figure  5.1:  Edge-Vertex  Contact  and  Edge-Edge  Contact  in  the  Translation- 
Translation  Space. 


5.3      Designing  with  the  general  algorithm 

Consider  again  the  general  backtracking  algorithm  presented  in  section  3.  For  a  given  configuration  space 
boundary  of  R(A,  B)  that  is  not  in  CO{A,  B),  we  have  to  produce  one  or  two  object  features  that  create 
this  boundary.  By  the  analysis  of  the  previous  subsection,  there  are  two  contacts  that  create  a  configuration 
space  boundary,  an  edge-vertex  contact  and  an  edge-edge  contact.  In  both  cases,  the  system  of  equations 
that  defines  the  two  features  is  under  constrained.  Thus,  an  additional  constraint  must  be  mtroduced. 
Here  is  a  list  of  alternatives; 
Edge- Vertex  Contact 

1.  Pick  an  existing  vertex  in  B  and  compute  the  two  endpoints  of  the  edge  Z-^t. 

2.  Pick  an  existing  edge  in  A  and  find  a  vertex  P^. 

3.  Pick  an  existing  vertex  in  A,  say  P^,  and  compute  the  vertices  Pj*  and  Pf.  This  produces  a  edge 
that  is  connected  to  the  boundary  of  A. 

4.  Pick  a  direction  or  a  length  for  the  edge  La-  This  introduces  an  extra  constraint  which  thus  determines 
P^* ,  P^  B.nA  P^ . 

5.  Find  additional  constraints  that  restrict  the  choices  on  P-^,P^,P^.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
length  of  edge  L^,  maximum  and  minimum  distance  of  the  new  vertex  P^  from  the  existing  boundary 
of  B  are  some  examples  of  such  constraints.  AU  constraints  should  be  based  on  information  about 
the  desired  boundary  Lc  and  its  immediate  configuration  space  boundary  neighbors. 

Note  that  for  the  first  three  modifications,  a  different  existing  feature  is  chosen,    so  the  number  of 
choices  is  bounded  by  the  number  of  features  of  A  and  B.  Modifications  that  require  the  introduction  of 
all  three  vertices  P^ ,  P^  ,  Pf  lead  to  an  infinite  number  of  choices. 
Edge-Edge  Contact 

1 .  Pick  two  existing  vertices,  one  of  A  and  one  of  B. 

2.  Pick  an  existing  edge  of  either  j4  or  B. 

3.  Pick  an  edge  of  A  and  a  vertex  of  B  (or  the  opposite). 

4.  Pick  two  vertices,  one  from  La  and  one  from  Lb- 

5.  Pick  two  edge  lengths  for  La  and  Lb,  a  vertex  of  one  of  the  edges.  This  introduces  three  more 
constraints  and  thus  uniquely  determines  P^,  P^,P^  and  Pf. 

6.  Find  additional  constrainU  that  restrict  the  choices  on  P^,P^,Pf,Pf.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
length  of  edges  La  and  Ig,  maximum  and  minimum  distance  of  the  endpoints  of  L^  and  Lb  ffom 
their  corresponding  existing  contours  are  some  examples  of  such  constraints.  All  constraints  should  be 
based  on  information  about  the  desired  boundary  Lc  and  its  immediate  configuration  space  boundary 
neighbors. 
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As  in  the  previous  case,  the  first  four  modifications  have  a  finite  number  of  choices,  and  the  last  two  have 
an  infinite  number  of  choices. 

If  one  of  the  objects  h2i8  a  fixed  shape,  i.e  is  its  contour  is  not  allowed  to  change,  then  the  last  two 
cases  in  both  types  of  contact  do  not  apply.  Therefore,  the  number  of  choices  is  finite,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  backtracking  algorithm  is  exponential  in  the  number  of  choices.  By  introducing  restrictions  on  the 
shape  of  the  objects,  a  number  of  more  efficient  algorithms  can  be  developed.  The  next  sections  present 
restricted  design  problems  and  the  algorithms  for  their  solution. 

5.4     Two  Convex  Objects 

Here,  we  assume  that  both  objects  are  simple  convex  polygons,  and  thus  their  configuration  space  is  also 
a  convex  polygon. 

Problem  1: 

Given  a  simple  convex  polygon  A  and  a  convex  configuration  space  R{A,B),  find  a  simple  convex 
polygon  B  such  that  CO{A,B)  =  R{A,  B)  without  altering  A.  Assume  that  the  contours  of  A  and  the 
boundary  of  R{A,B)  are  given  in  clockwise  order,  and  that  B  is  a  fixed  object. 

Algorithm  5.1: 

The  algorithm  proceeds  by  "walking"  clockwise  around  the  contour  of  both  A  and  R{A,B)  simulta- 
neously. Since  both  objects  are  convex,  there  is  a  single  candidate  feature  for  A  to  produce  the  next 
configuration  space  boundary  (Convexity  Theorem,  section  4).  The  edges  of  B  are  added  clockwise.  At 
the  end  of  this  process,  the  consistency  of  B  is  tested  by  verifying  that  the  first  edge  added  meets  the  last 
edge  at  a  vertex  (i.e.  the  shape  of  B  is  closed).  The  solution  of  this  design  problem,  if  it  exists,  is  unique. 

Let  "create-edge(/x,  /h)"  be  a  procedure  whose  input  is  a  feature  (a  vertex  or  an  edge)  of  A  and  a  Une 
of  R{A,  B)  and  whose  output  is  the  corresponding  edge  of  B  determined  by  the  equations  defined  in  the 
previous  section.  Similarly,  "create-point(/'x,  PrY  returns  the  vertex  of  B  corresponding  to  the  vertex  Pa 
oi  A  and  the  point  P^  of  R{A,B).  Let  "next(/)"  be  a  procedure  that  returns  the  feature  adjacent  to  /  in 
clockwise  order,  and  let  current(.A),  current(S)  and  current(i?)  be  three  pointers  to  a  feature  in  A,B  and 
R{A,B)  respectively  See  the  procedure  DESIGN-CONVEX. 

Since  the  local  check  in  step  2.4  takes  constant  time,  the  complexity  of  the  algorithm  is  linear  in  the 
number  of  features  of  R{A,  B).  Note  that  if  we  are  given  an  initial  shape  for  B,  we  can  simply  disregard 
it  and  run  the  above  procedure  to  produce  a  new  B. 

Problem  2 

Given  a  convex  configuration  space  R{A,  B),  find  two  simple  convex  objects  A  and  B  such  that 
CO{A,B)  =  R{A,B). 

This  problem  is  under  constrained,  since  and  thus  admits  infinitely  many  solutions.  One  possible 
solution  is  to  set  A  to  be  half  the  siie  of  R(A,  B)  (i.e  reduce  the  length  of  all  the  lines  in  R{A,  B)  by  half) 
and  B  to  be  half  the  size  of  —R{A,B)  (vector  diff'erence).  This  guarantees  that  both  A  and  B  are  simple 
convex  objects,  and  that  CO{A,B)  =  R{A,B).  The  solution,  however,  might  violate  some  of  the  design 
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Procedure  DESIGN-CON  VEX(/i, /?(X,  B)) 

1.  Sweep  a  line  and  find  the  leftmoet  point  in  A  and  R{A,B).  Both  points  uniquely  determine  a 
starting  point  in  B. 


current(/l) 
current(/?) 
current(5) 


=  leftmost(>4) 

=  leftmo6t(/2(^,B)) 

=  create-point(current(>l),  curreDt{B)) 


2.  For  all  boundaries  of  R{A,  B),  in  clockwise  order,  do 

2.1.  current(/Z)  :=  next(current(/?)) 

2.2.  If  current(/2)  is  not  parallel  to  next{current(^))  then 

If  current(/Z)  =  create-line(next(current(/l)),  current(5)) 
then  current(/l)  :=  next(current(>i)) 
else  current(B)  ;=  create-edge(current(y4),  current(fl)) 

2.3.  Else  (current(/?)  is  not  parallel  to  next(current(A))) 

If  length{current(/l))  <  length(current(fi)) 

then  current(S)  :=  a  edge  parallel  to  current(fl),  whose  length  is  the  difference  of 

the  two  lengths. 
current(/i)  :=  next(current(j4)) 

2.4.  If  current(B)  changed,  then  check  local  design  constraints.  If  any  of  them  is  violated, 
return  'fail. 

3.  End 

4.  If  last(B)  is  not  adjacent  to  first(S)  then  return  'fail 

5.  Else  return(B) 

constrains.  The  complexity  of  this  method  is  again  linear  in  the  size  of  R{A,  B). 

5.5      One  convex  object,  one  concave  object 

Here,  we  assume  that  one  object,  ^,  is  a  simple  concave  polygon  and  B  is  a  simple  convex  polygon.  The 
configuration  spaces  CO(A,B)  and  R{A,B)  are  possibly  concave,  depending  on  the  objects. 

Problem  3 

Given  a  concave  object  A  and  a  configuration  space  R{A,B),  find  a  convex  polygon  B  such  that 
CO(A,B)  =  R(A,B)  without  altering  A. 

Algorithm  5.3 

The  solution  is  based  on  the  use  of  convex  hulls  ([Preparata85]).  Object  B  is  computed  by  taking  the 
convex  hull  of  both  R(A,  B)  and  A  and  then  using  Algorithm  5.1.  The  result  of  algorithm  5.1  is  the  convex 
hull  of  B,  which  is  equal  to  B  since  we  assumed  that  B  is  convex.  Following  is  the  proof  that  this  method 
is  correct. 

Proof 
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The  boundary  of  R(A,  B)  constitutes  also  the  boundary  of  the  configuration  space  obstacle  (as  defined 
in  5.1),  OBST(A,B).  We  have  that  OB  5T(>1,  B)  =  Ae{B)o.  Since  we  will  always  refer  to  B  in  its  initial 
position,  we  will  simply  write  OBST{A,  B)  =  AQ  B.   Since  B  is  convex,  convex  Jiull(B)  =  B.    By  the 
properties  of  the  convex  hull  operation,  convex Jiull{OBST{A,  B))  =  convex  Jiull{A  Q  B). 
In  order  to  prove  that  the  above  algorithm  is  correct,  we  need  to  prove  that,  when  B  is  a  convex  object, 

convex  Jiull(A  Q  B)  =  convex  JiuU(A)  Q  B  (6) 

If  this  equality  holds,  then  the  boundary  of  B  is  uniquely  determined.  To  see  this,  consider  the  bound- 
aries of  A  and  B  defined  as  a  set  of  vectors  from  the  origin  to  their  corresponding  vertices.  Let  "-" 
be  the  vector  difference  operation.  Then,  equation  (6)  can  be  rewritten  as:  S  =  convex Jiull( A)  - 
contexJiuUiOBSTiA,  B)).  Therefore,  to  find  B,  we  take  the  convex  hull  of  A,  the  convex  hull  ofCO{A,  B) 
and  then  use  Algorithm  5.1.  We  now  prove  (6)  in  two  steps: 

1)  convex JiuU{A)QB     C     convex JiuU{AQ  B): 

Let  01,02  be  two  points  in  A,  and  let  6  be  a  point  in  B.  By  the  definition  of  convex  hull,  for  all  q  in  (0, 
1),  the  point  p  =  [aoi  +  (1  -  0)02]  -  6  is  in  convex JiuU{A)  Q  B.  By  rewriting  fc  as  q6  +  (1  -  q)6  and 
substituting  it  intop  we  get  p  =  q(oi  —  fc)  +  (l  —  a){a2  —  h).  Now  both  points  pi  =  (oj  —b)  and  p2  =  (02  —  6) 
belong  io  AQ  B.  Therefore,  the  point  p  =  opi  -f  (1  —  o)p2  also  belongs  to  convex  Jxull[A  0  B). 

2)  convex Jxull{AeB)    C     convex JiuU{ A)  O  B: 

Let  pi,p2  be  two  points  m  AQ  B  such  that  p\  =  ai  —  61  and  p2  =02—^2.  where  01,02  G  A  and  61,  62  G  B. 
Then,  by  the  definition  of  convex  hull, 

p  =  opi  +  (1  -  a)p2  =  q(oi  -  61)  +  (1  -  a)(a2  -  62)  (7) 

is  in  convexJiuU{AQ  B).  By  rewriting  (7)  we  get 

p  =  [aoi  +  (1  -  0)02]  -  [a6i  +  (1  -  0)62)] 

The  first  portion  belongs  to  convex  Jixill{ A),  and  the  second  to  convex  JiuU{B)  =  B.  Therefore  p  also 
belongs  to  convex  Jiull{A)  Q  B. 

Taking  the  convex  hull  of  t  points  in  the  plane  can  be  done  in  time  0{n  logn).  Therefore,  the  complexity 
of  algorithm  5.3  is  0(i:  log  t),  where  it  =  n  +  m  is  the  number  of  features  in  R{A,  B). 

Problem  4 

Given  a  convex  object  A  and  a  possibly  concave  configuration  space  R{A,  B),  find  a  concave  object  B 
such  that  CO{A,B)  =  R{A,B). 

Algorithm  5.4: 

This  algorithm  is  very  similar  to  Algorithm  5.1,  except  that  we  can  no  longer  take  the  next  feature 
in  the  contour  of  .4  as  we  design  B  (step  2.2).  Instead,  we  find  the  next  feature  of  A  by  sweeping  a  line 
parallel  to  the  current  segment  Lc  of  R{A,  B).  The  first  vertex  t;^  of  A  to  come  in  contact  with  the  sweep 
line  is  the  vertex  that,  together  with  an  edge  of  B,  produces  Lc-  Given  v^,  the  coordinates  of  the  two 
endf)oints  of  the  new  edge  of  B  can  be  directly  determined  by  equations  (2)  and  (3).  This  method  produces 
a  disconnected  boundary  of  B  that  is  then  connected  to  B  by  using  parts  of  the  contours  of  A  to  fill  in  the 
missing  contour. 
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Let  ''8we€f>-line(Lfl)"  be  a  function  that,  when  given  a  line  Lr  of  R{A,B),  and  a  direction  of  sweep 
returns  the  first  feature  of  A  to  come  in  contact  with  the  sweep  of  Lr  (see  Figure  5.2  for  an  example).  We 
substitute  Step  2.2  in  Algorithm  5.1  by  the  following  step: 
2.2.  If  current(/2)  is  not  parallel  to  sweep-line(current(H))  then 

If  current(/Z)  =  create-edge(8weep-line(current(i?)),  current(fl)) 
then  current(j4)  :=  8weep-line(current{/2)) 
else  current(B)  ;=  create-edge(swe€p-line(current(/?)),  current(/?)) 

In  addition,  a  new  step  (between  step  3  and  4)  is  introduced  to  complete  the  boundary  of  B,  using  the 
contour  of  A.  See  Figure  5.2  for  an  example  on  how  object  B  is  completed  by  using  part  of  the  contour  of 
5.  Note  that  Algorithm  5.1  is  a  special  case  of  this  algorithm,  since  the  function  sweep-line(current(/E))  is 
always  equal  to  next(j4). 

5.6     The  General  Method 

For  the  general  case  of  design  in  the  translation-translation  space,  we  allow  both  objects  to  be  concave, 
and  not  necessarily  simple  (i.e  they  can  contain  holes).  The  configuration  spaces  CO{A,B)  and  R{A,B) 
can  thus  consist  of  disconnected  regions.  In  the  following,  we  will  assume  that  the  shape  of  one  object,  A, 
is  fixed.  The  goal  is  to  find  the  largest  (in  a  set-theoretical  sense)  object  B  such  that  CO{A.  B)  =  R{A.  B). 

Note  that  we  can  no  longer  use  Algorithm  5.2,  since  the  sweeping  of  a  line  of  R{A,  B)  no  longer  identifies 
the  feature  of  A  that  created  it.  Instead,  we  use  a  method  that  "carves"  B  by  positioning  A  in  the  free 
placements  defined  by  R(A,B).  We  start  by  taking  B  to  be  the  complement  of  A.  In  this  case,  the 
configuration  space  CO(A,  B)  is  reduced  to  a  single  point,  corresponding  to  the  only  free  placement  of  5. 
By  sweeping  A  along  several  lines  corresponding  to  free  placements  inside  R(A,B),  we  "cut"  B  to  allow 
the  sweep.  This  is  done  by  translating  A  in  the  direction  and  distance  of  the  line  and  then  intersecting 
the  trace  with  B  from  the  initial  to  the  final  positions.  The  resulting  object  (possibly  disconnected)  is 
guaranteed,  by  construction,  to  be  able  to  translate  along  this  line.  In  order  to  cover  the  whole  space,  we 
triangulate  R{AyB)  and  then  sweep  along  the  edges  of  each  triangle.  Note  that  when  sweeping  an  object 
A  along  the  edges  of  a  triangle,  two  disconnected  regions  might  be  created  (see  Figure  5.3).  One  of  this 
regions  must  be  discarded  since  it  contains  forbidden  placements  that  are  in  reality  free.  To  determine 
which  region  must  be  discarded,  it  is  sufficient  to  pick  one  free  placement  inside  the  triangle  of  R[A,  B) 
and  determine  to  which  region  it  belongs.  The  other  region  is  then  discarded.  If  the  design  is  possible, 
then  the  resulting  B  matches  the  requirements.  Otherwise,  the  design  problem  has  no  solution. 

Since  this  algorithm  produces  the  largest  set  such  that  CO{A,B)  =  R(A,B),  the  designed  object  B 
may  in  fact  contain  several  pieces,  some  of  which  are  redundant.  Abo,  the  designed  object  is  not  necessarily 
the  simplest  object. 

Complexity 

Let  the  complexity  (number  of  edges)  of  A  be  r»,  of  fl  be  m  and  of  R{A,  B)  be  Jfc.  The  triangulation  of 
R(A,  B)  in  step  1  produces  0(k)  triangles.  For  each  triangle,  the  computation  of  the  sweep  of  ^  can  produce 
at  most  O(n^)  pieces  for  B.  To  see  this,  consider  the  object  A  in  Figure  5.4.  It  consists  of  two  "combs" 
having  n  long,  thin  "teeth"  so  that  their  "backbones"  are  perpendicular  to  one  another.  The  translation  of 
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sweep  line 


R{A,B) 


1>X\\\ 


Given  object 


Desired  configuration  space 


Before  completion 


B 


/      A 


After  completion 


Figure  5.2:  Example  of  Object  Completion  in  Algorithm  5.3. 


Algorithm  5.5: 


Procedure  DES1GN-BY-SWEEP(A,  R(A,  B)) 

1.  Triangulate  R{A,  B)  by  introducing  new  edges. 

2.  B  :=  complement(>l). 

3.  For  every  triangle  in  R{A,  B)  do 

3.1  For  every  edge  c,  in  the  triangle,  do: 

a.  Translate  A  in  the  direction  and  length  of  c,,  recording  the  traces  made  by  the 
vertices  of  A. 

b.  Intersect  this  trace  with  B  and  produce  a  contour  for  B. 

3.2  If  this  sweep  procedure  creates  two  regions,  discard  one  of  them. 

3.3  End. 

4.  End 

5.  Merge  the  pieces  of  B  created  by  the  sweep  in  each  triangle. 

6.  Compute  the  configuration  space,  CO{A,  B).  If  it  is  equal  to  R{A,  B)  and  no  design  constraints 

are  violated,  then  return(B). 
Else  return  'fail 

this  object  along  the  axis  x  and  y  produces  at  most  a  quadratic  number  of  isolated  pieces.  Since  there  are 
k  triangles,  step  3  of  the  algorithm  produces  at  most  O(n'it)  polygonal  pieces  for  B.  Merging  a  polygonal 
regions  in  the  plane  can  be  done  in  0{a\oga)  ([Preparata85]).  Since  we  have  at  most  O(n^k)  regions  to 
consider  for  mergin  in  step  5,  a  =  n'^k,  the  complexity  of  this  step  is  0{n'^k  logn^it).  This  dominates  the 
complexity  of  all  the  other  steps.  Thus  the  overall  complexity  of  the  algorithm  is  0{n^k  logrj^i'). 

5.7     Evaluation 

The  complexity  of  the  special  purpose  algorithms  for  the  translation-translation  space  are  significantly 
better  than  the  general  algorithm  presented  in  section  3.  Note  that  when  the  ordering  heuristics  in  the 
general  backtracking  algorithm  are  used,  and  both  objects  are  simple  convex  polygons,  the  algorithm  runs 
in  time  linearly  proportional  to  the  size  of  R(A,B),  just  as  Algorithm  5.1  in  this  section.  This  is  because 
the  ordering  heuristics  guarantee  that  first  candidate  feature  chosen  is  always  the  right  one,  precluding  the 
need  for  backtracking  (see  also  section  3.4). 

The  algorithms  presented  here  can  eaisily  be  extended  to  include  arcs  in  the  object  boundary.  The 
combinatorial  component  of  the  algorithms  remains  unchanged,  and  the  geometric  component  is  extended 
to  deal  with  arcs. 
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Figure  5.3:    The  Two  Regions  Created  by  Sweeping  an  Object  A     The 
Center  Region  Must  be  Ehminated  Since  it  Includes  Free  Placements  of  A. 
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Figure  5  4:  An  Object  A  and  a  Configuration  Space  that  Produce  a  Quadratic 
.Number  of  Disconected  Pieces  for  B. 


6      Qualitative  Shape  Design 

Up  to  now,  we  assumed  that  we  either  have,  or  can  produce,  an  exact  description  of  the  desired  configuration 
space.  In  some  cases,  such  a  precise  description  is  not  available,  or  not  required. 

Consider  the  following  example:  we  are  given  a  disk  A  that  can  rotate  around  axis  0\  and  a  rectangle 
B  that  can  translate  along  axis  Oi.  Let  0  and  X  be  their  rotation  and  translation  parameters,  respectively. 
Sup;>ose  we  want,  for  a  full  rotation  of  A,  B  to  slide  up,  then  down,  and  then  stay  stationary.  The 
precise  relationship  between  A'  and  B  is  not  important.  We  only  require  X  to  increase  when  6  increases 
for  the  intervals  A'  £  [0,A'o]  and  B  G  [0,t/2],  and  X  to  decrease  when  9  increases  for  X  G  [ATq.O]  and 
Q  G  V/2,7r].  For  B  G  ()r,2T),  A'  is  to  remain  constant,  A'  =  0.  This  description  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
an  exact  configuration  space  since  the  type  of  configuration  space  boundary  in  the  first  two  regions  is 
unknown.  Indeed,  ony  boundary  is  satisfactory  as  long  as  the  qualitative  relations  between  the  parameters 
hold  continuously  in  each  region.  Figure  6.1  shows  a  solution  that  meets  these  requirements.  The  given 
boundary  points  are  matched  exactly,  but  also  new  boundary  points  are  introduced. 

To  design  shapes  from  qualitative  descriptions,  we  no  longer  require  an  exact  boundary  match  between 
CO(.4,S)  and  R^A^B).  The  matching  requirement  for  quahtative  boundaries  is  relaxed  as  follows:  let  S 
be  a  set  of  boundary  segments  of  CO(j4,  B).  S  matches  a  quaditative  boundary  defined  by  two  given  points 
Fi  and  P-^  of  fl(>i,B)  iff: 

1.  The  boundary  segments  of  S  form  a  connected,  piecewise  differentiable  boundary  whose  endpoints 
are  P\  and  Pj- 

2.  Each  boundary  segment  in  S  reflects  the  same  qualitative  change  than  the  change  from  Pi  to  Pj. 

Defining  a  qualitative  motion  relation  between  two  objects  allows  us  to  broaden  the  number  of  choices 
of  pairwise  contacts.  The  chief  guideline  in  the  selection  process  is  to  obtain  a  configuration  space  boundary 
that  is  monotonically  increasing  or  decreasing,  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  endpoints  defined 
by  the  parameter  intervals.  In  order  to  determine  how  to  choose  a  pair  of  features  that  will  produce  such 
a  boundary,  we  need  to  store  additional  information  in  the  elementary  contact  table  that  will  indicate  for 
what  value  range  the  configuration  space  boundary  will  be  monotonically  increasing  or  decreasing.  For 
example,  in  the  translation-translation  space,  the  line  boundary  is  increasing  when  the  angle  a  of  the 
boundary  line  with  respect  to  the  coordinate  system  is  between  0  and  x/2,  that  is,  the  tangent  of  the 
configuration  space  line  is  positive: 

where  Qi   =  (xf  ,yf)  and  Qi  =  (xf  ,yf)  are  new  points  of  the  configuration  space  boundaries  (not 

necessarily  equal  to  P\  and  Pj).  This  relation  imposes  a  set  of  constraints  on  the  position  of  the  features 
that  produce  this  boundary.  In  other  spaces,  there  might  be  additional  constraints  on  the  possible  positions 
of  Qi  and  Qi-  All  these  constraints  are  included  in  the  table  of  elementary  interactions. 

A  qualitative  configuration  space  boundary  is  defined  by  two  endpoints.  The  first  attempt  to  match  it 
will  be  to  look  for  a  pair  of  features  that  creates  a  boundary  connecting  the  two  given  endpoints.  If  this  is 
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Figure  6.1:  A  Qualitative  Boundary  Description,  and  an  Acceptable  Solu- 
tion for  it. 
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not  possible,  we  need  to  introduce  new  points  to  break  the  boundary  into  several  pieces.  Borrowing  Kuipers' 
terminology  [Kuipers  84]  we  call  these  new  points  landmark  points.  In  order  to  keep  the  design  as  simple 
as  possible,  new  landmark  points  should  be  introduced  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  design  without  them. 
The  following  backtracking  recursive  algorithm  introduces  new  landmark  points  only  when  necessary:  Let 
Boundary-Stgn{B)  be  a  function  that  returns  "+"  if  the  boundary  B  is  continuously  increeising,  "0"  if  it 
is  constant  and  "-"  if  it  is  decreasing.  Let  Qchange  be  sign  of  change  of  the  qualitative  boundary. 


Procedure  FIND-Q-BOUNDARY  (A,  P2,Qchon,J 

1.  Find  a  pair  of  features  that  produce  a  boundary  B  from  Pi  to  P^,  such  that  Boundary- 

Stgn{B)  =  Qchangt- 

2.  If  such  a  boundary  is  impoesible,  chooee  a  pair  of  features  that  produce  a  continuous 
boundary  B  from  P\  to  an  intermediate  feasible  point  Q.  This  new  point  should  be 
as  close  as  possible  to  P-^. 

When  choosing  features,  prefer  the  features  that  form  a  continuous  boundary  in  both 

objects. 

In  addition,  Boundary-Sign{B)  =  Qchangt- 

3.  If  no  point  Q  can  be  found,  return  fail. 

ElsecaU  FIND-Q-BOUNDARY  (Q,P2,Qckan,t)  recursively. 
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7     Shape  Design  from  Causal  Descriptions 

As  mentioned  b  section  2,  an  alternative  way  of  describing  the  behavior  of  a  mechanism  is  a  causal 
description.  A  causal  description  characterizes  the  effect  that  a  sequence  of  input  motions  applied  to  one 
object  in  the  mechanism  have  on  the  rest  of  the  objects.  As  an  example  consider  the  two  gears  shown 
in  Figure  7.1  (the  teeth  of  the  gears  are  schematically  represented  by  segments  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle).  The  first  gear,  A,  is  fully  toothed,  while  the  second,  B,  has  teeth  only  in  half  of  its  circumference. 
The  radius  of  both  gears  is  equal.  An  example  of  a  causal  description  for  this  kinematic  pairs  is  as  follows: 
the  clockwise  rotation  of  B  causes  a  counter  clockwise,  Intermittent  rotation  of  A.  A  continuous  clockwise 
rotation  of  A  causes  a  counter  clockwise  rotation  of  5  by  t  and  then  no  further  motion  of  B.  The  speeds 
of  rotation  are  equal. 

Causal  descriptions  of  kinematic  behavior  are  sometimes  preferable  and  more  intuitive  than  descriptions 
in  terms  of  possible  motions  or  configuration  sp>ac;e8.  Causal  descriptions  correspond  to  the  notion  of  the 
siaie  diagram  of  a  device,  originally  proposed  in  [DeKleerTG],  and  extensively  used  in  Qualitative  Physics 
[DeKleer84],  [Forbus84],  [Kuipers84].  State  diagrams  for  mechanical  devices  are  used  in  [Faltings87]  and 
[Jo6kowicz87a].  A  state  diagram  is  a  directed  graph  in  which  every  node  represents  a  qualitatively  different 
behavior  of  the  mechanism  resulting  from  a  sequence  of  input  motions.  Edges  represent  transitions  between 
behaviors. 

As  shown  in  [Joskowicz87a],  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  region  diagram  of  a  mechanism  (as 
defined  in  section  2.2)  and  the  slate  diagram  for  given  sequence  of  input  motions.  Given  a  region  diagram 
and  a  sequence  of  input  motions,  the  corresponding  state  diagram  is  derived  using  a  motion  propagation 
procedure.  The  difference  between  state  diagrams  and  region  diagrams  is  that  the  state  diagram  describes 
only  one  of  many  behaviors,  whereas  the  region  diagram  describes  all  the  possible  behaviors.  Therefore, 
a  set  of  state  diagrams  might  be  necessary  to  account  for  all  the  qualitatively  different  behaviors  of  a 
mechanism.  For  example,  in  order  to  have  a  complete  causal  description  of  the  gear  pair  of  Figure  7.1,  we 
have  to  complete  the  previous  causal  description  by  stating  what  happens  when  B  rotates  counterclockwise 
and  when  A  rotates  counterclockwise.  Also,  we  should  state  that  no  other  qualitatively  different  behavior  is 
possible.  Indeed,  a  causal  description  can  be  interpreted  as  either  being  a  partial  or  a  complete  description 
of  the  desired  behavior.  Both  descriptions  require  the  described  behaviors  to  take  place,  but  the  partial 
description  allows  additional  quahtatively  different  behaviors.  A  complete  description  requires  that  no 
other  qualitatively  different  behaviors  take  place.  In  both  cases,  the  design  is  considered  successful  when 
the  input  motion  sequences  apphed  to  the  objects  produce  exactly  the  original  state  diagrams. 

L«t  5  =  {Si,  ...  ,Sn}  be  a  collection  of  state  diagrams,  where  each  state  diagram  5,  is  a  triple 
[<'^ii  {'i>}.  {<  *o.  *'*  >}]  *^  ^  '^^  input  motion  sequence,  {«;;}  is  the  set  of  states  describing  the  motion  of 
each  object,  and  {<  »,),«, i  >}  is  the  set  of  state  transitions.  The  function  app/y((7,  CO(y4,  B))  produces  the 
state  diagram  corresponding  to  the  input  sequence  a  and  the  configuration  space  CO{A,  B)  (the  procedure 
to  compute  apply  is  described  in  [Jo6kowicz87a]).  The  shapes  of  A  and  B  satisfy  a  given  collection  5  of 
state  diagrams  iff: 

V5,  €  S  A  V<T.  6  S,,    applyiffi,  CO(A,B))  =  S, 

i.e.,  the  application  of  each  input  motion  sequence  to  the  actual  configuration  space  produces  the  same  state 
diagram  as  the  one  desired  one.  A  configuration  space  that  satisfies  the  above  property  is  acceptable.  For 
a  given  set  of  state  diagrams,  the  goal  is  to  construct  an  acceptable  desired  configuration  space,  R{A,  B). 
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Figure  7.1:  The  Half  Gear  Pair  Example 


7.1      Deducing  the  Region  Diagram  from  State  Diagrams 

Given  a  set  of  stale  diagrams  {Si,  ...,5,,},  our  goal  is  to  construct  a  region  diagram  (and  thus  a  configuration 
space)  R(A,B)  that  satisfies  the  acceptability  criterion.  Since  there  may  be  many  region  diagrams  for 
which  the  acceptability  criterion  is  satisfied  (especially  when  the  state  diagrams  describe  only  a  subset 
of  the  possible  behaviors),  we  want  to  produce  the  "weakest"  or  least  constrained  region  diagram  that 
satisfies  the  acceptability  criterion.  For  two  given  region  diagrams  R{A,B)  and  R'{A.B)  that  satisfy  the 
acceptability  criteria  for  S,  R{A,B)  is  said  to  be  less  constrained  than  R'{A,  B)  iff  the  set  of  free  placements 
in  R(A,  B)  includes  the  set  of  free  placements  in  R'{A,  B). 

We  construct  R(A,B)  by  compceing  individual  configuration  spaces  R,{A,B)  resulting  from  each  Sj. 
The  space  R,{A,  B)  is  in  turn  constructed  by  composing  configuration  space  regions  r,,  resulting  from 
each  state  Sij.  Each  state  »,;  is  mapped  into  a  region  of  the  configuration  space  by  using  the  information 
contained  in  the  state  about  object  motions  and  their  relationships: 

1 .  The  type  of  motions  determines  the  design  space. 

2.  The  intervals  of  the  naotion  parameters  determine  the  region  of  the  configuration  space  in  which  the 
behavior  takes  place. 

3.  The  boundary  of  the  configuration  space  is  determined  either  by  an  exphcitly  given  relation  (,Y^  > 
/(A'b)),  or  deduced  from  the  causal  description  that  defines  the  instigator  of  the  movement  and  the 
direction  of  change  for  the  motion  parameters: 

motion(A)    CAUSES    motion(B),  direction{X^),direciion{XB), 

The  configuration  speure  boundary  resulting  from  a  causal  description  is  a  qualitative  boundary,  whose 
endpoints  are  determined  by  the  intervals  of  JV^  and  Xb-  The  region  of  free  placements  is  determined  by 
one  of  the  eight  poesible  combinations  of  values  for  direction{X a),  direction{X b)  and  motion{A)  CAUSES 
motion(B),  as  shown  in  Figure  7.2.  For  example,  in  the  first  caise,  the  quailitative  configuration  space 
boundary  is  defined  by  the  endpoints  (X^,  Xf)  and  {X^ ,  X^)-  The  set  of  free  placements  corresponds  to 
the  region  Xb  <  f{Xyi),  where  /  is  the  equation  of  the  boundairy  line. 

For  every  state  «,,,  we  construct  the  corresponding  region  r^^.  The  regions  r.^,  1  <  J  <  "i  are  then 
combined  to  produce  Ri(A,  B).  Regions  are  combined  by  taking  the  union  of  their  forbidden  placements. 
Figure  7.3  shows  the  merging  of  two  regions,  Ri  and  R^:  Ri  is  defined  in  the  intervals  X^  £  [dii^i]i 
Xb  G  [ci.f'i]  and  the  relation  Xa  <  /i(-^b)-  ^2  is  defined  in  the  intervals  Xa  G  [aj.^i],  Xb  €  [c2,d2] 
and  the  relation  Xa  >  fi{XB)-  Their  combination  is  indicated  by  the  dashed  region  corresponding  to 
free  placements.  Conceptually,  composing  two  regions  amounts  to  requiring  two  behaviors  to  take  place 
in  the  interval  common  to  the  two  regions,  and  preserving  the  behaviors  in  the  disjoint  subregions.  The 
configuration  space  resulting  from  this  composition  is  then  partitioned  into  regions  to  obtain  the  region 
diagram  for  the  described  behavior,  R,(^,  B).  Note  that  this  composition  method  produces  the  least 
constrained  region  diagram. 

Once  the  region  diagram  R(A,B)  has  been  constructed,  we  can  follow  the  design  technique  described 
previously  to  design  A  and  B  by  matching  /?(/4,B)  and  CO{A,  B).  If  we  require  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  state  diagrams,  i.e  we  assume  that  all  the  possibly  qualitative  different  behaviors  of  the  pair  are 
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1.  <1ir(A'^)  =  +,   dirCA-fi)  =  +,  M  =>  B,  or  ^ 

M.\'a)  =  -,d\T{XB)  =  -,B  ^  A 


-Vfl<   I{X^) 


JA-. 


2.  clii(.V^)  =  -,dir(A'fl)=  -.>1^  B, 


or         A- 


3.  dir(A'^)  =  +,  dir(A'fl)  =  -,A^  B, 
M-^a)  =  -.dirlA-fl)  =  +,  B=>  /I 


4.  (lir(A'^)  =  - ,  dir(A:fl)  =  +,  ^  =»  B,  or 
clii(.V^)  =  +,dn{XB)  =  -,B^  A 


Xb>  fix  a) 


Figure  7.2:  Causal  Descriptions  and  their  Corresponding  Qualitative  Con- 
figuration Space  Regions. 
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Figure  7.3:  Merging  Two  Region  Diagrams,  Ri  and  R^ 


described  by  the  state  diagrams,  we  will  require  an  exact  match  between  R{A,B)  and  CO{A,  B)  (or  a 
qualitative  match  if  the  boundaries  are  qualitative).  If  the  set  of  state  diagrams  constitutes  a  partial 
description  of  the  pair's  behavior,  meaning  that  the  pair  A,  B  should  have  at  least  the  behaviors  described 
by  S.  but  possibly  more,  then  we  no  longer  require  an  exact  match  between  R{A,  B)  and  CO{A,  B).  In  this 
case,  we  permit  regions  in  CO{A,  B)  that  cannot  "be  reached  in  the  description  of  R{A,  B)  (disconnected 
components).  Therefore,  R{A,  B)  matches  CO{A,B)  iff  there  exist  a  set  of  regions  ri ,  ....,  r„  C  CO{A,  B) 
such  \.ha.i  R{A,B)  =  ri   U   ...  U   r^. 

7.2      An  Example 

Consider  again  the  half  gear  example  introduced  in  Figure  7.1.  Suppose  we  want  to  design  this  pair  from 
the  description  of  two  state  diagrams.  Si  and  52,  as  shown  in  Figure  7.4.  In  Si,  the  input  motion  is 
a  continuous  counterclockwise  rotation  of  B.  We  want  this  rotation  to  cause  an  intermittent  clockwise 
rotation  of  A,  where  both  gears  turn  together  at  the  same  speed  for  an  interval  of  t  and  then  (assuming  no 
inertia)  B  continues  to  rotate  by  another  ir  while  A  stays  fixed.  This  process  is  to  repeat  itself  indefinitely. 

5ii:     rotation{B,OB,0B),  6b  £[0,-^],    direction{eB)  =^  + 
rotaiion{A,OA,0A),  ^xe[0,-jr],    djrec<ton(?^)  = - 
Oa  =  -Ob 

5i2:     rotation(B,OB,6B),  Ob  €  [T,27r],  direction{eB)  =  + 
ftred{A),OA=0 

5j3:     rotation{B,OB,0B),  Ob  €  [2t,3t],  direction{9B)  =  + 
rotation{A,OA,0A),  Oa  6  [0,t],  direction{9A)  =  - 
Oa  -  -Ob 

«14:     rotation{B,OB,0B),  Ob  e[3r,Air],  direciion{0B)  =  + 
fixed{A),OA=0 

In  S-2,  the  input  motion  is  a  continuous  clockwise  rotation  of  A.  We  want  this  rotation  to  cause  a 
counterclockwise  rotation  of  B  by  t  (at  the  same  speed)  and  then  no  further  motion  of  B. 

S2i:     roiation(A,OA,0A),  ^>»G[0,t],  d«rect»on(tfx)  = + 
rotation{B,OB,0B),  Ob  G  [0,-jr],  direction{0B)  =  - 
Oa  =  -Ob 

522=     rotation{A,OA,0A),  ^x  G  [0,2fl-],  direc<ion(5x)  =  + 
fixed{B),OB=0 

The  state  diagram  Si  consists  of  three  regions,  as  indicated  in  Figure  7.5:  ri,r2  and  r^.  The  region 
diagram  corresponding  to  S2,  R2iA,  B)  has  two  regions,  r^  and  r^.  The  composition  of  Ri{A,B)  and 
R2iA,  B)  is  as  follows:  in  the  interval  Oa  €  [t,2t]  and  Ob  €  [0,25r],  two  regions,  r^  and  rj  are  identical  and 
thus  belong  to  R{A,B).  In  the  interval  Oa  6  [0,5r]  and  6b  €  [0,?r]  there  is  only  one  region,  r2  C  R{A,B). 
In  the  interval  6a  €  [0,t]  and  6b  €  [T,27r]  the  intersection  of  the  regions  ri  and  r4  is  a  hne.   Therefore, 
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Figure  7.4:  Two  State  Diagrams  for  the  Half  Gear  Pair. 


the  least  constrained  region  diagram  R{A,  B)  has  three  regions;  r^,  rj  and  ri  Dr^.  This  corresponds  to  the 
configuration  space  shown  in  the  the  bottom  of  Figure  7.5. 

Assuming  that  S\  and  Sj  form  a  partial  description  of  the  pair's  desired  behavior,  the  configuration 
space  CO{A,  B)  corresponding  to  the  pair  of  gears  in  Figure  7.1  matches  R{A.  B)  (here  we  are  assuming 
that  the  configuration  space  boundary  produced  by  teeth  contact  forms  a  line,  instead  of  a  narrow  region 
as  described  in  [FaltingsST]).  Thus,  given  the  two  state  diagrams  5i  and  S^,  and  the  initial  shape  of  /I  as 
a  full  gear,  the  design  algorithm  will  produce  the  half  gear  B. 
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Figure  7.5:  The  Two  Configuration  Spaces  Corresponding  to  the  State 
Diagrams  5i  and  52,  their  Composition,  and  the  Actual  Configuration  Space 
of  the  Half  Gear  Pair.  Shaded  Regions  Represent  Free  Positions. 


8      Extensions 

In  this  section,  we  will  consider  several  extensions  to  the  assumptions  made  in  section  2.  These  extensions 
include: 

•  Three  dimensional  objects 

•  Several  fixed  sixes  for  each  object 

•  Three  or  four  dimensional  configuration  spaces 

•  Movable  axis  pairs 

•  Multiple  part  mechanisms 

Introducing  three  dimensional  objects  whose  surfaces  are  either  planar  or  cylindrical  requires  the  consid- 
eration of  new  possible  contacts  between  objects:  vertex-face,  edge-face,  cylinder-face,  etc.  These  contacts 
must  be  added  to  the  elementary  interactions  table  since  they  represent  new  possibilities  for  creating 
configuration  space  boundaries.  In  addition,  the  existing  contacts  (edge-edge,  vertex-edge,  etc.)  must  be 
reconsidered  and  augmented  to  reflect  the  third  dimension.  This  introduces  more  parameters  and  equations 
for  describing  of  the  relation  between  features  and  configuration  space  boundaries,  but  does  not  alter  the 
indet€rminacy  of  the  systems  of  equations.  For  example,  if  we  consider  again  the  vertex-edge  contact  in 
the  translation-translation  space  (section  4.1),  each  vertex  and  point  is  determined  by  three  coordinates. 
This  brings  to  9  the  number  of  unknowns  to  be  determined  by  7  equations  (since  the  dimensionality  of 
the  configuration  space  did  not  change,  each  contact  produces  3  equations  instead  of  2).  Therefore,  deter- 
Riining  one  vertex  in  either  ^4  or  5  fully  constraints  the  problem  as  it  did  in  the  csise  of  two  dimensions. 
The  new  cases  involving  a  face  (face- vertex,  face-edge  or  face-face)  do  not  introduce  more  indeterminacies 
since  faces  are  treated  as  planes  bounded  by  edges  and  vertices.  In  the  case  of  the  translation-translation 
^ace,  the  configuration  space  boundary  produced  by  a  face  in  contact  with  another  feature  is  also  a  Une, 
as  all  other  contacts.  This  augments  the  number  of  possible  feature  contacts  that  have  to  be  considered  in 
order  to  obtain  a  boundary  of  R{A,B).  In  general,  new  types  of  configuration  space  boundaries  and  more 
possible  feature  contacts  producing  the  same  type  of  configuration  space  boundary  have  to  be  added  to  the 
table  of  elementary  interactions.  From  these  considerations,  we  can  conclude  that  the  proposed  approach 
does  scale  up  for  designing  kinematic  pairs  containing  three  dimensional  objects. 

An  interesting  extension  is  to  allow  objects  to  have  motions  along  several  fixed  axes.  For  example,  we 
can  require  that  object  A  translates  along  an  axis  Oi  and  then  rotate  around  O2  (but  not  simultaneously); 
object  B  should  translate  along  O3  independently  of  A.  For  each  pair  of  axes  (one  for  each  object),  we 
can  define  a  design  problem  (and  its  corresponding  desired  configuration  space)  that  can  be  solved  using 
the  techniques  presented  here.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  proposed  design  solutions  for  each  of  the 
indep>endently  stated  problems  may  conflict  with  esich  other.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  design  processes 
that  are  independently  solving  the  single  axis  problem  must  communicate  and  signal  which  object  features 
can  be  deleted  or  added  and  what  are  the  consequences  of  such  changes.  Object  features  having  an  active 
role  in  each  configuration  space  are  labeled  as  necessary.  They  will  not  be  modified  unless  there  is  another 
alternative  that  repUcates  their  effect.  The  backtracking  over  possible  choices  now  occurs  between  choices 
in  several  configuration  spaces,  not  just  one.   If  the  number  of  choices  of  additions  and  deletions  is  finite 
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for  each  configuration  space,  then  a  backtracking  search  algorithm  will  always  find  a  solution,  if  such  a 
solution  exists. 

Three  or  four  dimensional  configuration  spaces  arise  only  in  fixed  axis  mechanisms  where  the  objects 
are  three  dimensional.  In  this  case  the  matching  procedure  has  to  compare  and  intersect  two  or  three 
dimensional  surfaces  and  three  or  four  dimensional  regions  of  space.  The  geometrical  routines  to  carry 
these  operations  are  much  more  complicated  than  the  routines  for  the  two  dimensional  case.  This  extension 
appears  to  be  difficult  and  thus  it  seems  better  to  try  to  work  with  several  two-dimensional  projections 
of  the  configuration  space  and  treat  them  as  a  multiple  fixed  axis  problem  in  different  two-dimensional 
spaces. 

Extending  the  design  algorithm  to  deal  with  movable  axis  pairs  is  not  possible  in  the  context  presented 
here  since  the  analysis  of  their  configuration  space  cannot  be  handled  with  the  set  of  possible  motion  labels. 
For  fixed  axis  pairs,  we  were  able  to  identify  three  types  of  possible  motions  that  defined  a  small  number 
of  design  spaces.  When  the  axes  along  which  the  objects  in  the  pair  move,  this  classification  is  no  longer 
p>ossible. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  a  design  theory  for  mechanical  devices  is  to  show  how  complete  (multiple  part) 
mechanisms  can  be  designed  from  a  set  of  functional  specifications.  The  kinematic  design  method  proposed 
in  this  section  is  appropriate  for  the  design  of  kinematic  pairs,  but  is  Umited  for  designing  complete 
mechanisms.  An  object  generally  belongs  to  several  kinematic  pairs  and  thus  a  modification  in  its  shape 
affects  several  kinematic  pairs,  possibly  modifying  their  configuration  space.  Therefore,  we  need  to  account 
for  interactions  between  design  tasks. 

Following  is  a  sketch  of  a  procedure  that  designs  a  fixed  axis  mechanism  by  designing  its  kinematic 
pairs.  The  initial  specification  of  the  desired  behavior  must  include  the  number  of  objects  involved,  the 
fixed  axes  for  each  object,  and  the  pairwise  kinematic  behavior  of  every  pair  of  objects  that  interact.  For 
ever>-  kinematic  pair,  we  set  a  design  process  and  construct  its  desired  configuration  space.  The  interaction 
betwieen  design  processes  can  be  done  as  described  in  the  case  of  multiple  axes,  by  exchanging  messages 
about  the  relevance  of  specific  features  of  common  objects.  A  constraint  propagation  technique  is  necessary 
to  carry  this  information  to  all  pairs  that  can  be  affected  by  a  change. 

This  procedure  has  several  hmitations.  First,  it  requires  the  determination  of  all  the  objects  that  will 
form  the  mechanism,  together  with  their  axes  of  motion.  There  is  no  possibility  to  introduce  a  new  object, 
nor  to  change  the  orientation  of  an  axis.  Second,  a  detailed  pairwise  specification  of  the  desired  behavior 
is  seldom  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  design  task.  In  general,  the  initial  description  of  the  desired 
behavior  includes  only  a  few  objects  and  is  refined  as  the  detailed  design  proceeds,  creating  the  constraints 
and  specifications  of  each  kinematic  pair.  Finally,  this  procedure  is  prohibitively  expensive.  Reasoning  only 
from  first  principles  to  design  a  complete  device  is  clearly  inappropriate.  Thus,  a  hierarchical  approach  for 
the  design  of  complete  mechanisms  is  necessary. 
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9  Implementation 

We  are  in  the  process  of  implementing  the  general  backtracking  algorithm  presented  in  section  3.3,  initially 
for  the  translation-translation  space.  The  analysis  and  computation  of  the  translational  configuration  space 
has  been  fully  implemented,  as  well  as  the  component  that  compares  two  configuration  spaces.  Several 
examples  of  design  in  this  space  have  been  successfully  tried  out.  We  plan  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
program  to  include  all  the  other  design  spaces  in  the  near  future. 

10  Comparison  to  Previous  Work 

Existing  automated  design  systems  in  the  domain  of  mechanical  devices,  are  mostly  parameter-based, 
and  thus  are  not  capable  of  innovative  design  of  elementary  components.  Several  approaches  for  routine 
design  have  been  proposed.  Dixon  and  Simmons  [Dixon84]  propose  a  generate-and-test  approach  in  which  a 
complete  preliminary  design  is  first  performed,  and  then  evaluated.  If  the  design  solution  is  not  satisfactory, 
the  process  is  iterated.  The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  even  the  smaUest  failure  in  the  design 
solution  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  whole  solution,  thus  starting  the  design  process  from  scratch.  Mittal 
et  al.  [Mittal86a],  [Mittal87b]  and  Brown  and  Chandrasekaran,  [Brown86],  propose  a  knowledge-based 
scheme  that  proceeds  by  hierarchical  refinement  of  an  initial  generic  device.  At  each  refinement  step, 
the  constraints  generated  by  the  new  requirements  guide  the  design  process.  The  final  step  consists  of 
choosing  the  appropriate  elementary  components  and  the  values  of  their  parameters  from  a  fixed  library  of 
components.  Our  innovative  design  method  for  kinematic  pairs  can  be  integrated  with  the  last  step  of  this 
refinement  process,  when  elementary  components  (at  the  level  of  kinematic  pairs)  are  chosen.  Elementary 
components  can  be  modified  when  their  parametric  description  does  not  satisfy  the  design  requirements. 

First  principles  theories  for  reasoning  about  the  shape  and  function  of  objects  m  mechanical  devices 
have  been  developed  recently.  The  idea  of  using  configuration  spaces  as  an  intermediate  representation 
that  links  object  structure  and  kinematic  behavior  was  independently  proposed  by  Faltings  and  Forbus 
[Faltings86],  [Faltings87],  [ForbusS?],  and  Joskowicz  [JoskowiczSTa],  [Joskowicz87b],  [Joskowicz87c].  This 
work  has  concentrated  on  the  analysis  of  mechanical  devices  to  produce  a  quaUtative  description  of  their 
kinematic  behavior.  The  design  method  suggested  in  [Faltings87]  uses  configuration  spaces  but  considers 
only  the  case  of  parameter  variation.  The  design  methods  presented  in  this  paper  provide  further  evidence 
for  the  utility  of  configuration  spaces  as  a  first  principles  representation. 

A  recent  paper,  [Murthy87],  describes  a  system  (PROMPT),  that  is  capable  of  reasoning  about  the 
structure  and  behavior  of  elementary  components.  Given  a  set  of  design  constraints,  the  system  is  capable 
of  modifying  elementary  components  to  match  the  given  design  constraints.  The  modifications  are  made 
using  a  set  of  modtficaiion  operators  that  are  capable  of  analyzing  the  structure  of  the  component,  determine 
its  behavior  and  establish  a  mapping  between  the  results  of  the  analysis  to  the  structural  changes  required 
to  satisfy  design  constraints.  The  paper  demonstrates  these  ideas  for  the  domain  of  structural  beam  design, 
and  shows  how  the  shape  of  the  beam  cross  section  is  modified  to  match  design  constraints.  The  shape  of  an 
initial  beam  is  modified  by  applying  shape  operations  such  as  mass  redistribution,  circular  symmetry,  etc. 
The  precompilation  of  shape  changes  results  in  a  level  of  reaisoning  that  forms  a  bridge  between  the  purely 
parametrized  level  of  component  description  and  the  general,  but  inefficient,  level  of  first  principles  analysis. 
Because  the  shapes  of  the  prototypes  are  changed  by  analyzing  their  structure,  this  design  approach  falls 
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in  the  realm  of  innovative  design.  Its  generality  is  determined  by  the  scope  of  the  modification  operators. 
The  object  feature  addition  and  deletion  that  we  use  in  designing  objects  can  be  considered  as  two  types  of 
modification  operators  for  kinematic  pairs,  although  these  operators  are  fully  general  since  they  are  based 
on  a  first  principles  theory. 


11      Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  addressed  the  problem  of  designing  the  shape  of  physical  objects  defined  by  a  set  of 
functional  requirements.  In  particular,  we  showed  how  to  design  elementary  components  of  mechanical 
devices  (kinematic  pairs)  from  a  description  of  their  desired  behavior.  The  novelty  of  our  approach  consists 
of  using  a  first  principles  theory  of  kinematic  behavior  to  reason  about  the  relation  between  function 
and  shape  of  objects.  This  theory,  initially  presented  in  a  previous  work  [Joskowicz87],  and  used  for  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  mechanical  devices,  introduces  configuration  spaces  as  an  intermediate  representation 
that  links  kinematic  behavior  and  object  geometry.  In  the  present  work,  we  show  how  this  framework  can 
be  used  to  design  kinematic  pairs.  The  main  advantage  of  the  techniques  described  here  is  that  they  support 
a  potentially  infinite  range  of  object's  shape  creation  and  modifications,  thus  overcoming  the  limitations 
of  parametrized  approaches  in  which  this  range  is  limited  by  the  number  of  parameters  describing  each 
shaf>e. 

In  our  approach,  the  desired  kinematic  behavior  of  the  pair  is  initially  specified  either  in  terms  of 
possible  motions,  or  causally.  Such  descriptions  are  mapped  into  an  equivalent  desired  configuration  space. 
According  to  the  types  of  desired  motions  specified  for  each  object,  one  of  five  design  spaces  is  selected 
(translation-translation  translation-rotation,  etc.).  When  the  objects  have  an  initial  shape,  their  actual 
configuration  space  is  compared  with  the  desired  configuration  space.  The  differences  between  these  two 
configuration  spaces  are  recorded,  and  then  reduced  by  adding  and  deleting  features  (edges,  arcs,  etc.)  to 
the  objects.  To  determine  which  features  to  add  and  delete,  a  table  of  elementary  interactions  describing 
the  configuration  space  boundaries  created  by  feature  contacts  (edge-vertex,  arc-vertex,  etc.)  is  used.  The 
design  process  is  considered  successful  when  the  actual  configuration  space  of  the  modified  pair  is  identical 
to  the  desired  configuration  space  that  represents  the  intended  behavior. 

We  have  provided  a  number  algorithms  for  shape  modification.  The  first  algorithm  is  a  design  space 
independent  backtracking  algorithm  that  examines  the  possible  choices  that  are  available  to  modify  the 
object  shapes.  When  one  of  the  objects  has  a  fixed  shape  (i.e.  no  changes  to  it  are  allowed),  or  when  two 
disconnected  object  features  are  not  introduced  simultaneously,  this  algorithm  always  finds  a  solution,  if 
such  a  solution  exists.  The  complexity  of  the  algorithm  is  exponential  in  the  size  of  the  desired  configuration 
space.  This  algorithm  h&a  been  extended  to  the  case  in  which  the  desired  behavior  is  described  quahtatively, 
and  thus  the  precise  configuration  space  boundaries  is  not  available.  We  have  also  studied  the  translation- 
translation  design  space  in  detail,  and  provided  a  number  of  polynomial-time  algorithms  for  this  space. 
Figure  11.1  presents  a  table  summarizing  these  results. 
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Figure  11.1  Summary  of  Results. 
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13      Appendix 

In  this  appendix,  we  analyze  in  detail  some  of  the  aspects  of  object  contacts  and  the  configuration  space 
boundaries  they  create.  We  begin  by  presenting  our  notation  which  follows  [Fallings87].  The  first  section 
provides  the  equations  of  a  point  in  configuration  space  created  by  the  contact  of  two  points  in  the  object 
boundary.  The  second  section  present  the  equations  for  both  analysis  and  design  in  the  translation- 
translation  space  (includes  arc  segments),  and  an  example  of  contact  in  the  roution-rotation  space.  We 
also  discuss  the  conditions  for  qualitative  design.  This  appendix  is  based  on  the  analysis  results  presented 
in  [Faltings87],  and  extends  the  results  for  design. 

Let  Xa  ,  Xg,  9a,  6o  be  the  motion  parameters  of  A  and  B  and  let  O^  and  Ob  be  their  axes  of 
motion.  Let  F  be  the  configuration  space  coordinate  frame  that  is  fixed  in  space.  F  is  defined  by  two 
motion  parameters  and  an  origin  Po  =  (^^.^b)-  A  point  in  the  configuration  space  F  is  denoted  by 
p^  =  (X^,  A'b),  where  Xa  and  Xb  are  the  values  of  the  motion  parameters  X^,Xg  with  respect  to 
the  origin  Pq.  Let  Fa  =  (^A'Vx)  ^""^  ^B  —  (xbiXb)  be  two  cartesian  coordinate  frames  attached  to 
A  and  B,  respectively.  Object  features  are  described  in  terms  of  coordinates  with  respect  to  the  local 
coordinate  frames  (see  Figure  A.  1) 

•  Points  of  objects  are  denoted  by  Pa  =  (x/t,!//*)  and  Ps  =  (xb^Vb)- 

•  Edges  of  A  and  B  are  defined  by  two  endpoints,  La  =  (Pi"^,  P^)  and  Lb  -  {Pf,Pf)- 

•  Arcs  of  objects  are  defined  by  four  values:  the  origin  point  oa,  the  radius  of  the  arc  r^  and  the  two 
endpoints  of  the  arc,  P^  and  P^. 

We  measure  angular  positions  with  respect  to  the  x^  axis.  The  angular  position  of  the  object  is  given 
by  6a,  and  V/»  represents  the  local  angular  offset  of  a  feature  with  respect  to  xj^.  Similarly,  we  measure 
translations  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  x^  axis,  and  parallel  to  it.  The  translational  position  of 
the  object  is  given  by  Xa,  and  A^  represents  the  local  translational  offset  of  a  feature  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  x^  (see  Figure  A.l). 

We  define  the  measure  of  distance  between  the  axes  Oa  and  Ob  as  follows  (see  Figure  A. 2): 

•  Rotation-Rotation  Space:  The  distance  d  between  Oa  and  Ob  is  denoted  by  d. 

•  Rotation-Translation  Space:  The  distance  between  Oa  and  a  perpendicular  to  Og.  The  value  /  is 
the  signed  distance  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  origin  of  Ob  . 

•  Translation-Translation:  The  angle  between  the  two  aoces  is  q.  The  values  I  a  and  Ig  are  the  signed 
distances  from  the  origin  of  O^  and  Ob  to  the  intersection  point  of  the  two  axes,  respectively. 

In  addition,  we  denote  by  Ra  the  distance  from  the  point  of  rotation  to  the  point  of  contact  (rotation 
space)  or  from  the  point  of  contact  to  the  axis  of  translation. 

Without  Ices  of  generality,  we  assume  that  the  origin  of  the  local  coordinate  axes  coincides  with  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and  the  axis  of  translation  coincides  with  the  x^^  axis,  as  shown  in  Figure  A. 2. 

A      Coordinates  of  Endpoints 

Given  an  endpoint  Pc  in  the  configuration  space  boundary,  our  goal  is  to  find  the  corresponding  two 
points  Pa  and  Pb  of  A  and  B  that  create  it.    These  points  can  be  vertices  (and  thus  form  a  Type  0 
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Figure  A.l:  Notation  Conventions 
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contact),  or  just  points  belonging  to  the  boundary  features.  The  problem  of  determining  P^  and  Pb 
from  Pc  is  underconstrained,  and  thus  accepts  infinitely  many  solutions.  However,  if  one  of  the  points 
Pa  or  Pb  are  given,  the  other  is  completely  determined. 

In  this  section,  we  provide  the  equations  relating  Pa,  Pb  and  Pc-  They  can  be  used  for  both  analysis 
and  design. 

A.l      Rotation-Rotation 

We  distinguish  two  cases:  R^  +  Rg  >  d  and  Ra  +  Rb  £  <^- 
1.  Ra  +  Rb  >  <i-  The  general  equations  are: 

RACOs{9A  +  tl'A)  +  RBC06(9B+xl>B)  =  d  (1) 

RAsin{9A+rl>A)  =  RBC08{dB  +  xl>B)  (2) 


Unrl>A  =  XaIva  (3) 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  deduce 


tank's  =  xbIvb 

RB^  =  XB^+yB^ 


(5) 
(6) 


Ra  = 


Rr  = 


cosISa  +  rpA)  +  sin(^^  +  iPa)  cot(^B  +  xPb) 

d 

cosiOa  +  iPb)  +  sinC^B  +  ^b)  cot(^^  +  Vyt) 


(7) 
(8) 


For  analysis,  we  have  the  following: 

Given:     Pa,  Pb  (we  can  then  deduce  Ra,  Rb,^a,  V'b)- 

Find:     Pc  =  i9A,0B). 

Equations:     (1)  -  (6) 

Problem:     Two  unknowns,  eight  given  values,  six  equations.  The  problem  is  fully  determined. 

For  design, 

Given:     Pc  =  {9a,0b)- 

Find:     Pa,Pb  {^nd  also  Ra,Rb,^a,^b)- 

Equations:     (1)  -  (6). 

Problem:     Eight  unknowns,  two  given  values,  six  equations.   The  problem  is  underconstrained. 
One  point  (either  Pa  or  Pb)  must  be  given. 

Assume  Pa  is  given.  Then,  we  get  from  equations  (1)  -  (6)  and  (8): 


-—  =  cos(^^  +  xPa)  +  sin(^^  +  t/u)  COt(^B  +  tPg] 

^A 


where  Ra  and  rl)^  are  given  by  (3)  and  (4).  Then, 


■F-  -co6(e^  +4>a) 


By  the  tangent  rule,  we  get, 

tan  9a  —  C  ,-. 

^-^^=1-Ctan.a  ^'^ 

Thus,  the  point  Pb  is  defined  by 

i?BtanV'B  ,,nv  ,  ^B  /,,x 

XB  =  ±—7==^=  (10)  yB  =  ±-=====  (11) 

v/l  +  Un^  \tB  Vl  +  tan-'VB 

where  t/ig  and  /?b  are  computed  by  equations  (9)  and  (7).   U  Q  <  ^a  +  9a  <  ^  then  xb  =  +  and 
j/B  =  -,  else  XB  =  -  and  ys  =  -. 

The  case  where  Pb  is  given  is  entirely  symmetrical.  Just  exchange  the  subindices  containing  A  to 
subindices  containing  B. 

Special  Case: 

A  special  CMe  occur  when  (7)  and  (8)  have  a  denominator  equal  to  zero.  In  this  case, 

tan(^x  +  V'a)  =  -  tan(eB  +  xPb) 

Then,  Oa  •¥  ^a  =  [9b  +  V'b  +  ""ImoJ  »•   Note  that  this  contact  is  physically  infeasible.   Therefore, 
the  values  of  \I>a  and  V'b  for  which  the  above  equation  is  true  must  not  be  considered. 

2.  Ra  +  Rb  <  <i-  This  condition  corresponds  to  a  concave  contact.  The  general  equations  are; 

RAC06{9A  +  ^A)-RBCOs{9B  +  ^B)  =  d  (1) 

RABin{9A+^A)  =  RBCOsi9B  +  il>B)  (2) 

Equations  (3)  -  (6)  are  the  same  as  before.  We  get, 


*       -co6(9A  +  i>A)  +  sin{9A  +  rpA)cot{9B  +  rl'B) 

Rb  = (8) 

-  co6(^B  +  Vb)  +  sin(5B  +  xl'B)cot(9A  +  V-^) 


The  rest  of  the  equations  are  exactly  identical  to  the  case  Ra  +  Rb  >  <^ 
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A. 2      Rotation-Translation 

No  special  cases  to  distinguish  (  d  ot  I  can  be  zero).  The  general  equations  are: 

RACOs(0A  +  4'A)  +  RB  =  d  (1) 

RAs\n{e^  +  i'^)  =  {AB  +  XB)-l  (2) 

ia.nipA  =  xa/va  (3)  VB  =  Rb  (5) 

«x'=^M^  +  y^'  (4)  rB  =  AB  (6) 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  deduce  that 

RB  =  d-{^B  +  XB-l)C0i{eJ,  +  ^Py,)     (7)  Ab  +  Xfl  -  / 

sin(^^  +  V'x)  ^  ^ 

For  analysis,  we  have  the  following 

Given:     PaiPb  (we  can  then  deduce  Rx,  Rb<  i'A<  ^b)- 

Find:     Pc^ieA.XB). 

E^quations:     (1)  -  (6). 

Problem:     Two  unknowns,  eight  given  values,  six  equations.  The  problem  is  fully  determined. 

For  design, 

Given:     Pc  =  {eA,XB). 

Find:     P^.Pb  (and  also  «M,i2fl,^i.^,AB). 

liquations:     (1)  -  (6). 

Problem:     Eight  unknowns,  two  given  values,  six  equations.    The  problem  is  underconstrained.   One 
point  (either  P^  or  Pb)  must  be  given. 

Assume  Pa  is  given.  Then,  we  get  from  equations  (1)  -  (6)  and  (8): 

AB  =  /?Asin(^>t  +  ^^.t)-^fl+/ 

RB=d-RA  cos(^x  +  V-x) 
where  Rj\  and  xp^  are  given  by  (3)  and  (4).  Thus,  the  point  Pb  is  defined  by 

XB  =  Ra  sin{eA  +  4'a)-Xb  +  1  (9) 

yB  =  d-RACos{0A  +  rl>A)  (10) 

Assume  now  that  Pb  is  given.  Then  Ab  and  Rb  are  deduced  from  (5)  and  (6).  From  (8)  we  get: 

.      /a       ,     /     ^        Ab+Xb-/        „ 
tan(^x  +  iPa)  =  — J — 5 =  C 


IV 


By  the  tangent  rule, 


tan  Oa-C 
tanV^=- -^ — —  (9) 


Thus,  the  point  Pa  is  defined  by 


Xa  =  ±-7=  ,  (10)  Va  ~  ± -y=  .  ,  (11) 

v/l  +  tan^Vx  Vl  +  lan'^Vyt 

where  Vx  and  Ra  are  computed  by  equations  (9)  and  (7).  UO  <0y^  +  ^pJ^  ^  '"  then  xb  —  +  and  ye  =  —, 
else  XB  =  -  and  j/b  =  — ■ 

Special  Case 

A  special  case  occurs  when  (9)  has  a  denominator  equal  to  zero.  Then, 

d  —  X  B 

6  A  =  arctan( —- r) 

VB  -r  ^B  —  > 

In  this  case,  the  contact  is  physically  infeasible.  Therefore,  the  points  Pb  that  satisfy  the  above  equation 
should  not  be  considered  as  solutions. 

A. 3     Translation-Translation 

We  distinguish  three  cases:  First,  when  o  =  0,  then  when  a  =  t/2,  and  finally  the  general  case  where 
Q  /  0  and  Q  /  t/2. 

1.  (q  ^  0)   A   (q  ^  ^/^)-  The  general  equations  are: 
Ra 


+  Rb  =  {Xb  +  Afl  -  Ib)  tan  o 
cos  a 

Rb 


(1) 

(2) 

ZB  =  Ab 

(5) 

VB  =  Rb 

(6) 

COS  a 


'A  =  Ax  (3) 

VA  =  Ra  (4) 

For  analysis. 

Given:     Pa,  Pb  (we  can  then  deduce  Ra,  Rb,  A^i  Ab)- 

Find:     Pc  =  {Xa,Xb). 

Equations:     (1)  -  (6). 

Problem:     Two  unknowns,  eight  given  values,  six  equations.  The  problem  is  fully  determined. 

For  design. 


Given:     Pc={Xa,Xb). 

Find:     Px.Pb  (and  abo  fl^, /^s.  A>t.  Ab). 

Equations:     (1)  -  (6). 

Problem:     Eight  unknowns,  two  given  values,  six  equations.   The  problem  is  underconstrained. 
One  point  (either  P^  or  Pb)  must  be  given. 

Assume  P^  is  given.  Then,  we  get  from  equations  (1)  -  (6)  and  (8): 

ys  =  (^> -ar^ -/A)tanQ- y^cosa  (7) 

^B^'^Mir'^+iA-x^  (8) 

The  case  where  Px  is  given  is  exactly  syrrmietrical.  There  are  no  special  cases. 

2.  o  =  0  Let  d  be  the  distance  between  the  two  parallel  axes.  The  general  equations  are: 

RA  +  RB  =  d  (1) 

Xa  +  Aa-Ia  =  Xb  +  Ab-Ib  (2) 

Equations  (3)  -  (6)  are  as  above.  Assuming  Pa  is  given,  we  have: 

xb  =  {xa  +  Xa)-Xb  +  {Ib-Ia)  (7) 

VB  =  d-yA  (8) 

When  Pb  is  given  the  equations  are  exactly  symmetrical. 

3.  Q  =  ir/2  The  general  equations  are: 

RA  =  i^B  +  XB)-lB  (1) 

Rb  =  (Ax  +  Xa)  -  I A  (2) 

Equations  (3)  -  (6)  are  as  above.  Assuming  Pa  is  given,  we  have: 

XB  =  yA  +  lB-  Xb  (7) 

yB  =  XA  +  lA-  Xa  (8) 

When  Pb  is  given  the  equations  are  exactly  symmetrical. 

B      Configuration  Space  Boundary  Equations 

In  this  section  we  provide  the  configuration  space  equations  resulting  from  two  feature  contacts.  There 
are  nine  possible  contacts,  and  three  spaces  to  analyze.  Note  that  the  case  of  a  vertex-vertex  contact  was 
already  analyzed  in  the  previous  section.  It  produces  a  point  in  configuration  space. 

For  each  case  we  will  present  the  equation  created  by  the  contact  (analysis)  and  the  appropriate 
equalities  for  the  design  case.  In  addition,  we  analyze  the  conditions  necessary  to  maintain  monotonicity, 
so  that  qualitative  relations  hold. 


VI 


B.l      Translation-Translation 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  assume  that  one  object  is  fixed  and  the  other  has  two  degrees  of  translational 
freedom.  This  is  equivalent  to  having  the  two  objects  with  one  degree  of  translational  freedom  each,  where 
the  axis  are  perpendicular  (a  =  ^/2). 

Vertex- Vertex  Contact 
Two  vertices  P^  and  Pg  create  a  configuration  space  point  Pc-  This  is  a  Type  0  boundary. 

Analysis:  Pc  =  (Pa  -  Pb)  +  Po 

Design:  Underconstrained.  There  are  no  special  cases.  Fixing  one  feature  determines  the  other. 
Given  Pa,  we  get  Pb  =  (Pa  -  Pc)  +  Po 
Given  Pa,  we  get  Pa  =  (Pb  +  Pc)  -  Po 


Edge- Vertex  Contact 

An  edge  La  =  {P^,P^)  an<i  a  vertex  Pb  create  a  configuration  space  line  segment  Lc  =  [Pf ,  Pf)-  This 
is  a  Type  1  boundary.  La  and  Lc  are  parallel. 

Analysis:  Pf  =  (P^  -  Pb)  +  Po 
Pi   =  {Pt'  -  Pb)  +  Po 

Equation  of  the  line:  (yj*  -  y2)'^A  +  ('i*  ~  *i*)Xb  +  ^^'i  ~  V^'^  =  ° 

Design:  Underconstrained  (Five  equations  and  six  unknowns).  There  are  no  special  cases.  Fixing  one 
feature  determines  the  other  two. 

Given  Pb,  we  get  Pj-*  =  {Pb  -  Pf)  -  Po 
Pj'*  =  (PB-Pf)-Po 

Given  Pf*.  we  get  Pb  =  {P^  -  Pf)  +  Po 
Pb  =  (Al  -  Pf)  +  Po 


Similarly  when  P^  is  given. 

Vertex-Edge  Contact 

Exactly  as  above,  but  reversing  the  roles  of  La  and  Pb- 

Edge-Edge  Contact 

An  edge  La  =  {P\,P-i)  and  an  edge  Lb   =  (Pi^.Pj*  create  a  configuration  space  line  segment 
Lc  =  {Pf  ,Pj)    This  is  a  Type  1  boundary.  All  La,  Lb  and  Lc  are  parallel. 

Analysis:  Pf  =  (Pi*  -  Pi^)  +  Po 
Pf  =  (P,*  -  Pf)  +  Po 
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All  the  lines  are  parallel: 


y2  -  y\ 


y?  -  y?  _  v?-yf 


xV  -  x\ 


Equation  of  the  line:  (yj*  -  y2*)X^  +  (x^  -  xJ*)X0  +  y^x^  -  y^i^  =  0 

Design:  Underconstrained  (Five  equations  and  eight  unknowns).  There  are  no  special  cases.  Fixing 
two  features  determines  the  other  two. 

Given  twoendpoints  of  L^  and  Lb,  Pi   and  P^ ,  we  get         P^  =  {Pf  +  P^)  -  Pq 

Pf  =  {P{'-P^)+Po 


Similarly  when  any  other  combination  of  two  endpoints,  one  from  La  and  one  from  Lb- 


Given  one  edge  L^  =  (Pj  ,  P^),  we  get 


PB  =  (pB  +  pC)  _  p^ 
PB  =  (pB  +  pC)  _  p^ 


Similarly  when  Eb  is  given. 


The  only  special  case  is  when  the  edges  are  horizontal,  i.e.   Xj  —  x^ 
again,  two  endpoints  determine  the  other  two. 


>t  _  ,B 


.B  _ 


X]      —  Xo      —    X,     —  X-y 


H« 


Vertex-Arc  Contact 

A  vertex  P^  and  an  aire  Lg  =  (ob^^B,  Pf  <  P^)  create  a  configuration  space  arc  segment  Lc  = 
("c.  »"c.  Pi'  <  P^)-  This  is  a  Type  2  boundary.  The  center  of  the  new  arc  is  the  same  as  the  center  ob,  as 
well  as  the  radius.  This  is  true  for  both  convex  and  concave  arcs 

Analysis:  Pf  =  (P^  -  Pi^)  +  Po 
Pf  =  {Pa  -  Pf)  +  Po 

The  radiuses  are  equal,  and  the  origins  coincide: 


re 


=  rB  =  y/{xf  -  x^f  +  {yf  -  y^f  =  ^(xf  -  x^f  +  (yf  -  y^)' 
oc  =  Ob  +  Po 


Equation  of  the  arc:  (X^^  -  xf  )^  +  (Xq  -  yf  )^  =  rc^ 

Design:  Underconstrained  (Seven  equations  and  nine  unknowns).  There  are  no  special  cases.  Fixing 
one  endpoint  determines  the  other  features. 

Given  the  vertex  Pa,  we  get  the  arc  Lb  as  follows:  Pf  =  {Pa  -  Pf )  -  Po 

Pf  =(P^-Pf)-Po 
rB  =  re 
Ob  =  Oc  —  Pq 


Similarly,  when  one  of  the  enpoints  of  Lb  is  given,  the  other  features  are  determined. 
There  are  no  special  cases.  One  feature  determines  the  others. 

Qualitative  Design: 


viu 


In  this  case,  only  Pf  and  Pf  are  given.  The  minimum  radius  of  both  re  and  rg  is: 

TB  =  re  >  \/(xf-rf)2  +  (yf-yf)V2 
In  order  to  have  the  boundary  monotonically  increasing  or  decreasing,  we  have  the  further  restriction, 

rB  =  rc>  0xf-xf)2  +  (yP-yjC)Vv/2 
There  are  now  12  unknowns  and  9  equations.  Thus,  in  order  to  fix  the  features  of  A  and  B  we  need 

•  Fix  the  vertex  Pa  and  the  radius  rg 

•  Fix  one  endpoint  of  Lb  and  the  radius  rg. 

•  Use  the  tangents  of  the  adjacent  features  to  determine  the  radius.  Let  qj  and  02  the  angles  of  these 
tangents: 


rc  > 


2(1 -cos(ai +a2)) 


guarantees  a  monotonic  boundary. 

Arc- Vertex 

Symmetrical  to  the  previous  case. 

Edge-Arc 

An  edge  La  —  {P\' ,  P^)  ^^^  *°  *'<^  ^B  =  (.OB,rB,  Pf ,  Pf)  create  a  configuration  space  that  is  either 
empty  or  that  is  a  hne  (see  Figure  A. 3).  When  the  arc  is  concave,  the  part  of  the  edge  that  is  in  contact 
with  it  is  the  endpoint,  and  thus  forms  a  vertex-arc  contact.  The  only  case  in  which  a  point  of  La  that 
is  not  an  endpoint  touches  Lb  is  when  Lb  is  convex.  In  this  case,  a  configuration  space  line  segment  Lc 
is  produced.  This  is  a  Type  1  boundary.  Lc  is  parallel  to  La- 

Condition  for  the  contact  to  take  place:  the  tangent  at  the  enpoints  of  Lb,  at  Pf  must  be  greater 
than  0,  and  at  Pf  must  be  smaller  than  0.  P  is  the  slope  of  the  line  La  Otherwise,  it  is  the  endpoint 
pf  or  P-f  that  is  in  contact.  Let 

tan/?  =4^ 


be  the  slope  of  the  edge  La- 

Analysis  (edge  vs.  concave  arc):  xf  =  xj*  -t-  rg  sin  /?  -I-  xs  +  xq 

vf  -  P2   +  ^B  cos  0  +  Vb  -^  yo 


IX 


o 

y?- 

■yf 

^f- 

-? 

-f 

=  rB 

sin/?  + 

a;o 

y^- 

-  rs 

COS/J  + 

yo 

Parallelism  condition: 

tan/? 

The  point  of  contact,  where  Pf  =  Pf  is: 


Design:  Underconstrained  (Six  equations  and  twelve  unknowns).  The  points  P^  and  P.?  cannot  be 
determined  in  this  case.  Only  when  the  next  edge-vertex  or  vertex-arc  contact  takes  place  we  can  assign 
them  values.  At  this  point,  we  can  determine  ob  and  rg,  P\    and  P^^  ■ 

•  Fixing  P^  and  P^  determines  ob  and  vg. 

•  Fixing  OB  and  rg  fixed  P^  and  P^  ■ 

Arc-Edge  Contact 

Symmetrical  to  the  previous  case. 

Arc-Arc  Contact 

An  arc  La  =  {oA,rA,  Pi^,  P^)  and  an  arc  Lg  =  (og,rg,  Pf ,  Pf)  create  a  configuration  space  of 
T>-pe  2  (arc):  Lc  =  {oc^rc,  Pf  ,P^)  For  such  a  contact  to  take  place,  both  arcs  must  be  convex,  or  one 
arc  concave  and  one  convex;  the  radius  of  the  convex  arc  must  be  smaller  than  the  radius  of  the  convex 
arc  (see  Figure  A. 3).  The  center  of  the  new  arc  coincides  with  the  center  of  the  fixed  arc.  The  radius  is 
either  the  sum  of  radius,  or  the  substraction  of  them  (second  case).  We  assume  that  the  contacts  start 
and  terminate  at  the  enpoints  of  the  arc. 

Analysis:  Pf  =  {P^  -  Pf)  +  Pq 
pC  =  {P^  -  pB)  +  p„ 

Other  conditions:  re  =  r^  -|-  rg  or  re  =  r^  —  rg 
oc  =  oa  +  Po 

re  =  \/ixf-x^f  +  {y?-y^f  =  \/i^?-^^)'  +  {y?-y^f 

rg  =  7(xf  -  xBf  +  (yB  _  yBf  =  ^(^B  _  ^Bf  +  ^^B  _  yBf 

TA  =  \/{x^  -  x^f  +  {yt  -  y^f  =  ^Jixt  -  T^f  +  {y^  -  y^f 

Design:  Underconstrained  (11  equations  and  14  unknowns).  Fixing  two  features  determines  the  other 
two. 

•  Fix  the  radius  r^  and  an  endpoint  P^. 

•  Fix  two  radiuses. 

•  Fix  two  centers. 

The  qualitative  analysis  is  similar  to  the  previous  case. 


(a)  Edge- Arc  contacts  considered  as  Arc- Vertex  or 
Edge- Vertex  contacts. 


Two  conxex  arcs 


A  convex  and  a  concave  arc 


Figure  A. 3:  Cases  of  Contacts  Involving  Arcs. 
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